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elf-Denial for Victor 


OUR NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio address delivered April 28, 1942 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS: It is nearly five 

months since we were attacked at Pearl Harbor. 

For the two years prior to that attack this country 
had been gearing itself up to a high level of production of 
munitions. And yet our war efforts have done little to 
dislocate the normal lives of most of us. 

Since then we have dispatched strong forces of our Army 
and Navy, several hundred thousand of them to bases and 
battle fronts thousands of miles from home. We have 
stepped up our war production on a scale that is testing our 
industrial power, our engineering genius and our economic 
structure to the utmost. We have had no illusions about the 
fact that this would be a tough job—and a long one. 

American warships are now in combat in the North and 
South Atlantic, in the Arctic, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Indian Ocean and in the North and South Pacific. Amer- 
ican troops have taken stations in South America, Green- 
land, Iceland, the British Isles, the Near East, the Middle 
East and the Far East, the continent of Australia and many 
islands of the Pacific. American war planes, manned by 
Americans, are flying in actual combat over all the conti- 
nents and all the oceans. 

On the European front the most important development 
of the past year has been, without question, the crushing 
counter-offensive on the part of the great armies of Russia 
against the powerful German Army. These Russian forces 
have destroyed and are destroying more armed power of our 
enemies—troops, planes, tanks and guns—than all the other 
United Nations put together. 

In the Mediterranean area matters remain, 
face, much as they were. 
ing very careful attention. 

Recently we have received news of a change in govern- 
ment in what we used to know as the Republic of France— 
a name dear to the hearts of all lovers of liberty—a name 


on the sur- 
But the situation there is receiv- 


and an institution which we hope will soon be restored 
to full dignity. 

Throughout the Nazi occupation of France we have 
hoped for the maintenance of a French Government which 
would strive to regain independence to re-establish the prin- 
ciples of “liberty, equality and fraternity,” and to restore 
the historic culture of France. Our policy has been con- 
sistent from the very beginning. However, we are now 
greatly concerned lest those who have recently come to power 
may seek to force the brave French people to submission to 
Nazi despotism. 

The United Nations will take measures, if necessary, to 
prevent the use of French territory in any part of the world 
for military purposes by the Axis powers. The good people 
of France will readily understand that such action is es- 
sential for the United Nations to prevent assistance to the 
armies or navies or air forces of Germany or Italy and 
Japan. 

The overwhelming majority of the French people un- 
derstand that the fight of the United Nations is funda- 
mentally their fight, that our victory means the restoration 
of a free and independent France—and the saving of France 
from the slavery which would be imposed upon her by her 
external enemies and by her internal traitors. 

We know how the French people really feel. We know 
that a deep-seated determination to obstruct every step in 
the Axis plan extends from occupied France through Vichy 
France all the way to the people of their colonies in every 
ocean and on every continent. 

Our planes are helping in the defense of French colonies 
today, and soon American Flying Fortresses will be fighting 
for the liberation of the darkened continent of Europe 
itself. 

In all the occupied countries there are men, women and 
even little children who have never stopped fighting, never 
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stopped resisting, never stopped proving to the Nazis that 
their so-called ‘new order” can never be enforced upon free 
peoples. 

In the German and Italian peoples themselves there is a 
growing conviction that the cause of Nazism and Fascism 
is hopeless—that their political and military leaders have led 
them along the bitter road which leads not to world conquest 
but to final defeat. They cannot fail to contrast the present 
frantic speeches of these leaders with their arrogant boast- 
ings of a year ago and two years ago. 

And on the other side of the world, in the Far East, we 
have passed through a phase of serious losses. 

We have inevitably lost control of a large portion of the 
Philippine Islands. But this whole nation pays tribute to 
the Filipino and American officers and men who held out so 
long on Bataan Peninsula, to those grim and gallant fight- 
ers who still hold Corregidor, where the flag flies, and to the 
forces that are still striking effectively at the enemy on 
Mindanao and other islands. 

The Malayan Peninsula and Singapore are in the hands 
of the enemy; the Netherlands East Indies are almost en- 
tirely occupied though resistance there continues. Many 
other islands are in the possession of the Japanese. But 
there is good reason to believe that their southward ad- 
vance has been checked. Australia, New Zealand and much 
other territory will be bases for offensive action—and we 
are determined that the territory that has been lost will be 
regained. 

The Japanese are pressing their northward advance against 
Burma with considerable power, driving toward India and 
China. They have been opposed with great bravery by small 
British and Chinese forces, aided by American fliers. 

The news in Burma tonight is not good. The Japanese 
may cut the Burma Road; but I want to say to the gallant 
people of China that no matter what advances the Japanese 
may make, ways will be found to deliver airplanes and 
munitions of war to the armies of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

We remember that the Chinese people were the first to 
stand up and fight against the aggressors in this war; and in 
the future a still unconquerable China will play its proper 
role in maintaining peace and prosperity not only in Eastern 
Asia but in the whole world. 

For every advance that the Japanese have made since 
they started their frenzied career of conquest, they have had 
to pay a very heavy toll in warships, in transports, in planes 
and in men. They are feeling the effects of those losses. 

It is even reported from Japan that somebody has dropped 
bombs on Tokyo and on other principal centers of Japanese 
war industries. If this be true, it is the first time in history 
that Japan has suffered such indignities. 

Although the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor was the 
immediate cause of our entry into the war, that event found 
the American people spiritually prepared for war on a 
world-wide scale. We went into this war fighting. We 
know what we are fighting for. We realize that the war 
has become what Hitler originally proclaimed it to be— 
a total war. 

Not all of us can have the privilege of fighting our 
enemies in distant parts of the world. 

Not all of us can have the privilege of working in a 
munitions factory or a shipyard, or on the farms or in oil 
fields or mines, producing the weapons or the raw materials 
that are needed by our armed forces. 

But there is one front and one battle where every one in 
the United States—every man, woman and child—is in ac- 
tion, and will be privileged to remain in action throughout 


this war. That front is right here at home, in our daily 
lives, in our daily tasks. Here at home every one will have 
the privilege of making whatever self-denial is necessary, 
not only to supply our fighting men, but to keep the eco- 
nomic structure of our country fortified and secure during 
the war and after the war. 

This will require, of course, the abandonment not only 
of luxuries but of many other creature comforts. 

Every loyal American is aware of his individual respon- 
sibility. Whenever I hear any one saying, “The American 
people are complacent—they need to be aroused,” I feel 
like asking him to come to Washington to read the mail 
that floods into the White House and into all departments 
of this government. The one question that recurs through 
all these thousands of letters and messages is: ““What more 
can I do to help my country in winning this war?” 

To build the factories, to buy the materials, to pay the 
labor, to provide the transportation, to equip and feed and 
house the soldiers, the sailors and marines, to do all the 
thousands of things necessary in a war-—all cost a lot of 
money, more money than has ever been spent by any nation 
at any time in the history of the world. 

We are now spending, solely for war purposes, the sum 
of about $100,000,000 every day in the week. But, before 
this year is over, that almost unbelievable rate of expendi- 
ture will be doubled. 

All of this money has to be spent—and spent quickly— 
if we are to produce within the time now available the 
enormous quantities of weapons of war which we need. But 
the spending of these tremendous sums presents grave dan- 
ger of disaster to our national economy. 

When your government continues to spend these unpre- 
cedented sums for munitions month by month and year by 
year, that money goes into the pocketbooks and bank ac- 
counts of the people of the United States. At the same 
time raw materials and many manufactured goods are neces- 
sarily taken away from civilian use; and machinery and 
factories are being converted to war production. 

You do not have to be a professor of mathematics or of 
economics to see that, if people with plenty of cash start 
bidding against each other for scarce goods, the price of 
those goods goes up. 


Arms To Keep Costs Down 


Yesterday I submitted to the Congress of the United 
States a seven-point program, a program of general prin- 
ciples which taken together could be called the national eco- 
nomic policy for attaining the great objective of keeping the 
cost of living down. 

I repeat them now to you in substance: 

1. We must, through heavier taxes, keep personal and 
corporate profits at a low reasonable rate. 

2. We must fix ceilings on prices and rents. 

3. We must stabilize wages. 

4. We must stabilize farm prices. 

5. We must put more billions into war bonds. 

6. We must ration all essential commodities which are 
scarce, and, 

7. We must discourage installment buying, and encourage 
paying off debts and mortgages. 


I do not think it is necessary to repeat what I said yester- 
day to the Congress in discussing these general principles. 

The important thing to remember is that each one of 
these points is dependent on the others if the whole program 
is to work. 

Some people are already taking the position that every 
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one of the seven points is correct except the one point which 
steps on their own individual toes. A few seem very willing 
to approve self-denial—on the part of their neighbors. The 
only effective course of action is a simultaneous attack on 
all of the factors which increase the cost of living, in one 
comprehensive, all-embracing program covering prices and 
profits and wages and taxes and debts. 


“Every Person AFFECTED” 


The blunt fact is that every single person in the United 
States is going to be affected by this program. Some of you 
will be affected more directly by one or two of these re- 
strictive measures, but all of you will be affected indirectly 
by all of them. 

Are you a business man, or do you own stock in a business 
corporation? Well, your profits are going to be cut down to 
a reasonably low level by taxation. Your income will be 
subject to higher taxes. Indeed, in these days, when every 
available dollar should go to the war effort, I do not think 
that any American citizen should have a net income in ex- 
cess of $25,000 per year after payment of taxes. 

Are you a retailer or a wholesaler or a manufacturer or 
a farmer or a landlord? Ceilings are being placed on the 
prices at which you can sell your goods or rent your 
property. 

Do you work for wages? You will have to forego higher 
wages for your particular job for the duration of the war. 

All of us are used to spending money for things that we 
want—things, however, which are not absolutely essential. 
We will all have to forego that kind of spending. Because 
we must put every dime and every dollar we can possibly 
spare out of our earnings into war bonds and stamps. Be- 
cause the demands of the war effort require the rationing 
of goods of which there is not enough to go around. Because 
the stopping of purchases of non-essentials will release thou- 
sands of workers who are needed in the war effort. 

As I told the Congress yesterday, “sacrifice” is not ex- 
actly the proper word with which to describe this program 
of self-denial. When, at the end of this great struggle, we 
shall have saved our free way of life, we shall have made no 
“sacrifice.” 

The price for civilization must be paid in hard work and 
sorrow and blood. The price is not too high. If you doubt 
it, ask those millions who live today under the tyranny of 
Hitlerism. 

Ask the workers of France and Norway and the Nether- 
lands, whipped to labor by the lash, whether the stabilization 
ef wages is too great a “sacrifice.” 

Ask the farmers of Poland and Denmark, and Czecho- 
slovakia and France, looted of their livestock, starving while 
their own crops are stolen from their lands. Ask them 
whether parity prices are too great a “sacrifice.” 

Ask the businessmen of Europe, whose enterprises have 
been stolen from their owners, where the limitation of prof- 
its and personal incomes is too great a “sacrifice.” 

Ask the women and children whom Hitler is starving 
whether the rationing of tires and gasoline and sugar is too 
great a ‘‘sacrifice.” 

We do not have to ask them. They have already given 
us their agonized answers. 


Urces Witt to Win War 


This great war effort must be carried through to its 
victorious conclusion by the indomitable will and determina- 
tion of the people as one great whole. 

It must not be impeded by the faint of heart. 


It must not be impeded by those who put their own selfish 
interests above the interests of the nation. 

It must not be impeded by those who pervert honest 
criticism into falsification of fact. 

It must not be impeded by self-styled experts either in 
economics or military problems who know neither true 
figures nor geography itself. 

It must not be impeded by a few bogus patriots who use 
the sacred freedom of the press to echo the sentiments of 
the propagandists in Tokyo and Berlin. 

And, above all, it shall not be imperiled by the handful of 
noisy traitors—betrayers of America, betrayers of Christian- 
ity itself—would-be dictators who in their hearts and souls 
have yielded to Hitlerism and would have this republic do 
likewise. 

I shall use all of the Executive power that I have to carry 
out the policy laid down. If it becomes necessary to ask 
for any additional legislation in order to attain our ob- 
jective of preventing a spiral in the cost of living, I shall 
do so. 

I know the American farmer, the American workman and 
the American businessman. I know that they will gladly 
embrace this economy and equality of sacrifice—satisfied 
that it is necessary for the most vital and compelling motive 
in all their lives—winning through to victory. 

Never in the memory of man has there been a war in 
which the courage, the endurance and the loyalty of civilians 
played so vital a part. 

Many thousands of civilians all over the world have been 
and are being killed or maimed by enemy action. Indeed, it 
was the fortitude of the common people of Britain under 
fire which enabled that island to stand and prevented Hitler 
from winning the war in 1940. The ruins of London and 
Coventry and other cities are today the proudest monuments 
to British heroism. 

Our own American civilian population is now relatively 
safe from such disasters. And, to an increasing extent, our 
soldiers, sailors and marines are fighting with great bravery 
and great skill on far distant fronts to make sure that we 
shall remain safe. 


TELLS Stories OF HEROISM 


I should like to tell you one or two stories about the men 
we have in our armed forces: 

There is, for example, Dr. Corydon M. Wassell. He was 
a missionary, well known for his good works in China. He 
is a simple, modest, retiring man, nearly 60 years old, but 
he entered the service of his country and was commissioned 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 

Dr. Wassell was assigned to duty in Java caring for 
wounded officers and men of the cruisers Houston and 
Marblehead which had been in heavy action in the Java seas. 

When the Japanese advanced across the island, it was 
decided to evacuate as many as possible of the wounded to 
Australia. But about twelve of the men were so badly 
wounded that they could not be moved. Dr. Wassell re- 
mained with them, knowing that he would be captured by 
the enemy. But he decided to make a last desperate attempt 
to get the men out of Java. He asked each of them if he 
wished to take the chance, and every one agreed. 

He first had to get the twelve men to the sea coast— 
fifty miles away. To do this, he had to improvise stretchers 
for the hazardous journey. The men were suffering severely, 
but Dr. Wassell kept them alive by his skill, inspired them 
by his own courage. 

And as the official report said, Dr. Wassell was “almost 
like a Christ-like shepherd devoted to his flock.” 

On the sea coast, he embarked the men on a little Dutch 
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ship. They were bombed, they were machine-gunned by 
waves of Japanese planes. Dr. Wassell took virtual com- 
mand of the ship, and by great skill avoided destruction, 
hiding in little bays and little inlets. 

A few days later, Dr. Wassell and his little flock of 
wounded men reached Australia safely. 

And today Dr. Wassell wears the Navy Cross. 


RAISED SUBMARINE IN ACTION 


Another story concerns a ship, a ship rather than an in- 
dividual man. 

You may remember the tragic sinking of the submarine 
the U.S. S. Squalus off the New England coast in the Sum- 
mer of 1939. Some of the crew were lost, but others were 
saved by the speed and the efficiency of the surface rescue 
crews. The Squalus itself was tediously raised from the 
bottom of the sea. 

She was repaired, put back into commission and eventually 
she sailed again under a new name, the U.S.S. Sailfish. 
Today she is a potent and effective unit of our submarine 
fleet in the Southwest Pacific. ; 

The Sailfish has covered many thousands of miles in op- 
erations in those far waters. 

She has sunk a Japanese destroyer. 

She has torpedoed a Japanese cruiser. 

She has made torpedo hits, two of them, on a Japanese air- 
craft carrier. 

Three of the enlisted men of our Navy who went down 
with the Squalus in 1939 and were rescued are today serv- 
ing on the same ship, the U.S.S. Sailfish, in this war. 

It seems to me that it is heartening to know that the 
Squalus, once given up as lost, rose from the depths to 
fight for our country in time of peril. 

One more story that I heard only this morning: 

This is a story of one of our Army Flying Fortresses op- 
erating in the Western Pacific. The pilot of this plane is 
a modest young man, proud of his crew for one of the 
toughest fights a bomber has yet experienced. 

The bomber departed from its base, as part of a flight of 
five bombers, to attack Japanese transports that were land- 
ing troops against us in the Philippines. When they had 
gone about half way to their destination one of the motors 
of this bomber went out of commission. The young pilot 
lost contact with the other bombers. The crew, however, got 
the motor working, got it going again, and the plane pro- 
ceeded on its mission alone. 

By the time it arrived at its target the other four Flying 
Fortresses had already passed over, had dropped their bombs, 


and had stirred up the hornets’ nest of Japanese “Zero” 
planes. Eighteen of these “Zero” fighters attacked our one 
Flying Fortress. Despite this mass attack, our plane pro- 
ceeded on its mission and dropped all of its bombs on six 
Japanese transports which were lined up along the docks. 

As it turned back on its homeward journey a running 
fight between the bomber and the eighteen Japanese pursuit 
planes continued for seventy-five miles. Four pursuit planes 
of the Japs attacked simultaneously at each side, and were 
shot down with the side guns. During this fight, the 
bomber’s radio operator was killed, the engineer's right hand 
was shot off, and one gunner was crippled, leaving only 
one man available to operate both side guns. Although 
wounded in one hand, this gunner alternately manned both 
side guns, bringing down three more Japanese “Zero” 
planes. While this was going on, one engine on the Amer- 
ican bomber was shot out, one gas tank was hit, the radio 
was shot off, and the oxygen system was entirely destroyed. 
Out of eleven control cables all but four were shot away. 
The real landing wheel was blown off entirely, and the two 
front wheels were both shot flat. 


“Mission ACCOMPLISHED” 


The fight continued until the remaining Japanese pur- 
suit ships exhausted their ammunition and turned back. With 
two engines gone and the plane practically out of control, 
the American bomber returned to its base after dark and 
made an emergency landing. The mission had been ac- 
complished. 

The name of that pilot is Captain Hewitt T. Wheless of 
the United States Army. He comes from a place called 
Menard, Texas, with a population of 2,375. He has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. I hope that he is 
listening. 

These stories I have told you are not exceptional. They 
are typical examples of individual heroism and skill. 

As we here at home contemplate our own duties, our own 
responsibilities, let us think, and think hard, of the example 
which is being set for us by our fighting men. 

Our soldiers and sailors are members of well-disciplined 
units. But they are still and forever individuals—free in- 
dividuals. They are farmers and workers, businessmen, 
professional men, artists, clerks. 

They are the United States of America. 

That is why they fight. 

We, too, are the United States of America. 

That is why we must work and sacrifice. 

It is for them. It is for us. It is for victory. 


My Two Years of Stewardship 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED FOR AGGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London, May 10, 1942 


the King’s First Minister. Therefore, I thought it 
would be a good thing if I had a talk to you on the 
broadcast, to look back a little on what we have come 
through, to consider how we stand now and to peer 
cautiously but, at the same time, resolutely into the future. 
The tremendous period through which we have passed 
has certainly been full of anxieties and exertions. It has been 
marked by many misfortunes and disappointments. This 


I HAVE now served for two years, exactly to a day, as 


time two years ago the Germans were beating down Holland 
and Belgium by unprovoked, brutal, merciless invasion. And 
very soon there came upon us the total defeat of France and 
the fatal surrender at Bordeaux. 

Mussolini, the Italian miscalculator, thought he saw his 
chance of a cheap and easy triumph and rich plunder for no 
fighting. He struck at the back of a dying France and at 
what he believed was a doomed Britain. We were left 
alone; our quarter of a million Dunkerque troops saved, 
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wholly disarmed ; ourselves as yet unarmed to face the might 
of victorious Germany, to face also the carefully saved up 
strength of Italy which then still ranked as a first-class 
power. 

Here at home in this island invasion was near. The 
Mediterranean was closed to us. The long route around 
the cape where General Smuts stands on guard alone was 
open. Our small ill-equipped forces in Egypt and the Sudan 
seemed to await destruction. All the world, even our best 
friends, thought that our end had come. 


Reapy To CoNQuUER oR DIE 


Accordingly, we prepared ourselves to conquer or to per- 
ish. We were united in that solemn, majestic hour. We 
were all equally resolved at least to go down fighting. We 
cast calculation to the wind. No wavering voice was heard. 
We were all defiance at our foes. We faced our duty and 
by the mercy of God we were preserved. 

It fell to me in those days to express the sentiments and 
resolves of the British nation in that supreme crisis of its life. 
That was for me an honor far beyond any dreams or am- 
bitions I had ever nursed. And it is one that cannot be taken 
away. For a whole year after the fall of France we stood 
alone, keeping the flag of freedom flying and the hopes of 
the world alive. We conquered the Italian Empire. We de- 
stroyed or captured almost all Mussolini’s African army. 
We liberated Abyssinia. 

We have so far successfully protected Palestine, Syria, 
Persia and Irak from German designs. We have suffered 
grievous reverses in going to the aid of the heroic Greeks. 
We bore, unflinching, many a heavy blow abroad and still 
more did our cities here at home. And all this time, cheered 
and helped by President Roosevelt and the United States, 
we stood alone, neither faltering nor flagging. 

Where are we now? Can any one doubt that if we are 
worthy of it, as we shall be, we have in our hands our own 
future? As in the last war, so in this we are moving through 
many reverses and defeats to complete and final victory. We 
have only to endure and to persevere to conquer. Now we 
are no longer unarmed. We are well armed. Now we are 
not alone. We have mighty allies bound irrevocably by 
solemn faith and common interests to stand with us in the 
ranks of the United Nations. 

There can only be one end. When it will come or how 
it will come I cannot tell. But when we survey the over- 
whelming resources which are at our disposal, once they are 
fully marshaled and developed, as they can be, as they 
will be, we may stride forward into the unknown with grow- 
ing confidence. 

During the time that we were all alone we were steadily 
growing stronger. He would have been a bold man, how- 
ever, who in those days, would have put down in black and 
white exactly how we were going to win. But as has hap- 
pened before in our island history, by remaining steadfast 
and unmoving, stubborn, if you will, against the Continental 
tyrant, we reached the moment when that tyrant made a 
fatal blunder. 

Dictators as well as democracies and parliamentary gov- 
ernments make mistakes sometimes. Indeed, when the whole 
story is told, I believe it will be found that the dictators 
with all their preparations and prolonged scheming have 
made greater mistakes than the democracies they have 
assailed, 

Even Hitler makes mistakes sometimes. In June, last, 
without the slightest provocation and in breach of a pact 
of non-aggression, he invaded the land of the Russian peoples. 
At that time he had the strongest army in the world, trained 
in war, flushed with incredible, unbroken success and 


equipped with limitless munitions and the most modern 
weapons. He had also secured to himself the advantages 
of surprise and treachery. Thus he drove the youth and 
manhood of the German nation forward into Russia. The 
Russians under their warrior chief, Stalin, sustained losses 
which no other country or government has ever borne in so 
short a time and lived. 

But, they, like us, were resolved never to give in. They 
poured out their blood upon their native soil, they kept their 
faces to the foe, from the very first day to the end of the 
year, and on till tonight, they fought with unflinching valor, 
and from the very first day when they were attacked, when 
no one could tell how things would go, we made a brother- 
hood with them and a solemn compact to destroy Nazidom 
and all its works. 

Then Hitler made his second grand blunder. He forgot 
about the winter. There is a winter, you know, in Russia. 
For a good many months the temperature is apt to fall very 
low. There is snow, there is frost and all that. Hitler for- 
got about this Russian winter. He must have been very 
loosely educated. We all heard about it at school. But 
he forgot it. I have never made such a bad mistake as that. 
So winter came and fell upon his ill-clad armies, and with 
the winter came the valiant Russian counter attacks. No 
one can say with certainty how many millions of Germans 
have already perished in Russia and its snows. Certainly 
more have perished than were killed in the whole four and 
a quarter years of the last war. That is probably an under- 
statement. 

So besotted is this man in his lust blood and conquest, so 
blasting is the power he wields over the lives of Germans 
that he even blurted out the other day that his armies would 
be better clothed and his locomotives better prepared for 
their second winter in Russia than they were for their first. 
And there was an admission about the length of the war 
that struck a chill into German hearts as cold as the icy 
winds of Russia. 

What will be the sufferings of the German manhood in 
this new blood bath? What is there in front of-Hitler now? 
Certain it is that the Russian armies are stronger than they 
were last year, that they have learned by hard experience 
to fight the Germans in the field, that they are well equipped 
and that their constancy and courage are unquenched. That 
is what is in front of Hitler. What is he leaving behind 
him? He leaves behind him a Europe starving and in chains; 
a Europe in which his execution squads are busy in a dozen 
countries every day; a Europe which has learned to hate 
the Nazi name as no name has ever been hated in the re- 
corded history of mankind; a Europe burning for revolt 
whenever the opportunity comes. 


“We Are on His Tracks” 


But this is not all he has left behind. We are on his 
tracks, and so is the great republic of the United States. 
Already the Royal Air Force has set about it. The British 
and, presently, the American bombing offensive against 
Germany will be one of the principal features in this year’s 
World War. Now is the time to use our increasingly su- 
perior air strength, to strike hard and continually at the 
home front in Germany, from which so much evil has 
leaked out upon the world, and which is the foundation of 
the whole enormous German invasion of Russia. 

Now, while the German armies will be beating and burn- 
ing up their strength against 2,000-mile Russian line and 
when the news of casualties by hundreds of thousands is 
streaming back to the German Reich. Now, is the time to 
bring home to the German people the wickedness of their 
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rulers, by destroying under their very eyes the factories and 
seaports on which their war effort depends. 

German propaganda has been constantly appealing of late 
to British public opinion to put a stop to these severe forms 
of warfare, which according to the German view should be 
the strict monopoly of their Herrenvolk. 

Herr Hitler himself has not taken at all kindly to this 
treatment and he has been good enough to mingle terrible 
threats with his whinings. He warns us solemnly that if we 
go on smashing up the German cities, his war factories and 
his bases, he will retaliate against our cathedrals and historic 
monuments, if they are not too far inland. We have heard 
his threats before. Eighteen months ago, in September, 
1940, when he thought he had an overwhelming air force 
at his command, he declared that he would rub out—that 
was the actual expression—rub out, our towns and cities. 
And he certainly had a good try. Now the boot is on the 
other leg. 

Herr Hitler has even called in question the humanity of 
these grim developments of war. What a pity this con- 
version did not take place in his heart before he bombed 
Warsaw, or massacred 20,000 Dutch folk in defenseless 
Rotterdam, or reaped his cruel vengeance upon the open city 
of Belgrade. In those days he used to boast that for every 
ton of bombs we dropped on Germany, he would drop ten 
times or even a hundred times as many on Britain. 

Those were his words and that was his belief. Indeed 
for a time we had to suffer very severely from his vastly 
superior strength and utter ruthlessness. 

But now it is the other way round. We are in a position 
to carry into Germany many times the tonnage of high 
explosives which he can send here. And this proportion will 
increase all the summer, all the autumn, and all the winter, 
all the spring, all the summer and so on, till the end. 

The accuracy of our bombing is nearly doubled, and with 
continued practice I expect it will improve still more. More- 
over, at the same time, our methods of dealing with his raid- 
ers over here have more than repaid the immense care and 
science bestowed upon them and the very large scale upon 
which they are applied. 

During the month of April we have destroyed one-tenth 
of all the raiding aircraft which have assailed our island. 
Whereas, acting on a scale several times as big, the losses 
which we have suffered have been proportionately far 
smaller. We have waited long for this turning of the tables 
and have taken whatever came to us meanwhile. You will 
remember how the German propaganda films, thinking to 
terrorize neutral countries and glorying in devastating vio- 
lence, were wont to show rows of great German bombers 
being loaded with bombs, then flying into the air in battle ar- 
ray, then casting down showers of bombs upon the defenseless 
towns and villages below, choking them in smoke and flame. 

All this was represented from the beginning of the war 
to neutral countries as the German way of making war. 
All this was intended to make the world believe that resist- 
ance to the German will was impossible and that subjugation 
and slavery was the safest and the easiest road. Those 
days are gone. Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small. And, for my part, I hail it 
as an example of sublime and poetic justice that those who 
have loosed those horrors upon mankind shall now, in their 
own homes and persons, feel the shattering strokes of re- 
criminative justice. 


Lonc List oF GERMAN CITIES 


We have a long list of German cities in which the vital 
industries of the German war machines are established, and 
all these it will be our stern duty to deal with as we have 


already dealt with Luebeck, with Rostock and half a dozen 
other important places. 

The civil population of Germany have, however, an easy 
way to escape from these severities. All they have to do is 
to leave the cities where munition work is being carried on, 
abandon their work and go out into the fields and watch 
the home fires burning from a distance. 

In this way they may find time for meditation and re- 
pentance. There they may remember the millions of Rus- 
sian women and children they have driven out to perish 
in the snow, and the mass execution of peasantry and prison- 
ers of war which in varying scales they are inflicting upon so 
many of the ancient and famous peoples of Europe. There 
they may remember that it is the villainous Hitlerite re- 
gime which is responsible for dragging Germany through 
misery and slaughter to ultimate ruin. And that the tyrant’s 
overthrow is the first step to world liberation. 

We now wait in what is a stormy lull, but still a lull, 
before the hurricane bursts again in full fury on the Rus- 
sian front. We cannot tell when it will begin. We have not 
so far seen any evidence of those great concentrations of 
German masses which usually precede their large-scale 
offensive. They may have been successfully concealed or may 
not yet have been launched eastward, but it is now the tenth 
of May and the days are passing. 

We send our salutations to the Russian armies, and we 
hope that the thousands of tanks and airplanes which have 
been carried to their aid from Britain and America will be 
a useful contribution to their own magnificently developed 
and reorganized munitions resources. 


RETALIATION FoR GAs WaR 


There is, however, one serious matter which I must 
mention to you. The Soviet government have expressed to 
us the view that the Germans, in the desperation of their 
assault, may make use of poison gas against the armies and 
people of Russia. We are ourselves firmly resolved not to 
use this odious weapon unless it is used first by the Germans. 
Knowing our Hun, however, we have not neglected to make 
preparations on a formidable scale. I wish now to make it 
plain that we shall treat the unprovoked use of poison gas 
against our Russian ally exactly as if it were used against 
ourselves, and if we are satisfied that this new outrage has 
been committed by Hitler, we will use our great and growing 
air superiority in the west to carry gas warfare on the larg- 
est possible scale far and wide against military objectives in 
Germany. 

It is thus for Hitler to choose whether he wishes to add 
this additional horror to aerial warfare. We have for some 
time past been bringing our defensive and precautionary ar- 
rangements up to date and I now give public warning so 
that there may be no carelessness or neglect; of one thing 
I am sure, that the British people who have entered into 
the full comradeship of war with our Russian ally will not 
shrink from any sacrifice or trial which that comradeship 
may require. 

Meanwhile, our deliveries of tanks, aircraft and mu- 
nitions to Russia from Britain and from the United States 
continue upon a full scale. We have the duty of escorting 
the northern convoys to their destination. Our sailors and 
merchant seamen face the fearful storms of the Arctic 
Circle, the lurking U-boats and shore based aircraft, as 
well as attacks by German destroyers and surface craft, with 
their customary steadfastness and faithful courage. 

So far, though not without some loss both to the supply 
ships and their escorts, every convoy has successfully fought 
its way through and we intend to persevere and fight it out 
on this northern route to the utmost of our strength. 
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Is there anything else we can do to take the weight off 


Russia? We are urged from many quarters to invade the 
continent of Europe and so form a second front. Naturally 
I shall not disclose what our intentions are, but there is 
one thing I will say. I welcome the militant, aggressive 
spirit of the British nation, so strongly shared across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Is it not far better that, in the thirty-second 
month of this hard war, we should find this general desire 
to come to the closest grips with the enemy than that there 
should be any signs of war weariness? Is it not far better, 
the demonstrations of thousands of people to gather in 
Trafalgar Square, demanding the most vehement and au- 
dacious attacks, than that there should be the weepings and 
wailings and peace agitations which in other lands and other 
wars have often hampered the actions and vigor of govern- 
ments? It is encouraging and inspiring to feel the strong 
heartbeats of a free nation, surging forward, stern and un- 
daunted in a righteous cause. We must not fail them, either 
in daring or in wisdom. 


SroryY OF MADAGASCAR 


This week two islands have been in our minds. One is 
very large; the other very small. Madagascar and Malta. 
We have found it necessary to take precautions to prevent 
Madagascar falling into enemy hands, by some dishonor- 
able and feeble drifting or connivance, by deceit like that 
which injured us so much in Indo-China. It is three months 
since the decision was taken, and more than two months 
since the expedition left these shores. Its first task was 
to secure the splendid harbor of Diego Suarez, in the northern 
part of Madagascar, which, if it had fallen into Japanese 
hands might have paralyzed all our communications with 
India and the Middle East. 

While the troops were on the sea, I must tell you that I 
felt a shiver every time I saw the word Madagascar in the 
newspapers. All these articles and diagrams and measured 
maps showing how very important it was for us to take 
Madagascar and forestall the Japanese and be there first 
for once, as they said, filled me with apprehension. There 
was no question of leakage or breach of confidence. As they 
say, great minds think alike, but shrewd surmise may be as 
dangerous as leakage, and it was with considerable relief 
that I learned that the difficulties of our soldiers and our 
losses had not been aggravated and that the operation had 
been swiftly and effectively carried out. 

We hold this island in trust, we hold it in trust for that 
gallant France which we have known and marched with, 
and whose restoration to her place among the great powers 
of the world is indispensable to the future of Europe. Mad- 
agascar rests under the safeguard of the United Nations. 
Vichy, in the grip of the Germans, has been made to bluster 
and protest. The France that rose at St. Nazaire and will 
one day rise in indescribable fury against the Nazis, under- 
stands what we have done and gives us its trust. 


Lorp Gort SENT To MALTA 


. The smaller island is Malta, a tiny rock of history and 
romance. ‘Today we welcome back to our shores General 
Dobbie, for nearly two vears the heroic defender of Malta. 
The burden which he has borne so honorably for so long 
entitles him to release and repose. In Lord Gort we have 
a new impulse. His work at Gibraltar has been of the high- 
est order. It was not his fault that our armies did not have 
their chance in France. He is a grand fighter. For the 
moment the terrific air attack on Malta has slackened. It 
looks as if a lot of enemy aircraft has moved eastward. I 
wonder why. If so, another intense air battle for Malta, 
upon which the enemy have concentrated such an immense 


preponderance of strength and for which they have sacri- 
ficed so many of those aircraft which they now have to 
count more carefully every day, another intense air battle 
will have been definitely won. But other perils remain, and 
I know of no man in the British Empire to whom I would 
sooner intrust the combating and beating down of those 
perils than Lord Gort. 

If we look back today and over the course of the war as 
it has so far unfolded, we can see that it seems to divide 
itself into four very clearly defined chapters. The first 
ended with the overrunning by the Nazis of Western 
Europe and with the fall of France. The second chapter— 
Britain alone—ended with Hitler’s attack upon Russia. I 
call the third chapter which then began the Russian glory. 
May it long continue. The fourth chapter opened at Pearl 
Harbor, when the military party in Japan treacherously at- 
tacked the United States and Great Britain in the Far East. 
That is where we are now. 

The aggression of Italy in 1940 had carried the war from 
Europe to Africa. The aggression of Japan has involved 
all Asia, including unconquerable China and in one way or 
another has drawn in, or will draw in, the whole of the 
American continent. Thus the struggle has become world- 
wide, and the fate of all states and nations and their future 
is at stake. 


BALANCES HAvE TURNED 


This latest chapter, universal war, confronts us with many 
difficulties and immense complications. But is there any 
thoughtful, sensible person who cannot see how vastly and 
decisively the awful balances have turned to the advantage 
of the cause of freedom? It is true that the Japanese, taking 
advantage of our preoccupations elsewhere and of the fact 
that the United States tried for so long to keep the peace, 
have seized more eagerly and more quickly than they ex- 
pected their lands of booty and desire in the East Indian 
Archipelago. Henceforward they will find resistance stiff- 
ening on a more widely spread front. They can ill afford 
the number of losses, such as those they have sustained in the 
naval action of the Coral Sea. So far we have no detailed 
accounts, but it is obvious, if only from the lies the Japanese 
have felt compelled to tell about sinking a battleship of the 
Warspite class, that a most vigorous and successful battle 
has been fought by the United States and Australian naval 
forces. 

The Japanese war lords cannot be indifferent to the losses 
of aircraft inflicted upon them at so many points and par- 
ticularly off the northern coast of Australia, and in their 
repulse at Colombo and Trincomalee. At the start, the 
pent-up, saved-up resources of Japan were bound to prevail 
in the Far Eastern theatre, but the strength of the United 
States, expressed in units of modern war power, actual and 
potential, is alone many times greater than the power of 
Japan, and we also will make our contribution to the final 
defeat and punishment of this ambitious and greedy nation. 

Time will, however, be needed before the true strength 
on either side of the eastern war become manifest. I am not 
prone to make predictions, but I have no doubt tonight that 
British and American sea power will grip and hold the 
Japanese, and that overwhelming air power, covering vigor- 
ous military operations, will lay them low. This would 
come to pass of course very much sooner should anything 
happen to Hitler in Europe. 

Therefore, tonight I give you a message of good cheer— 
you deserve it and the facts indorse it. But be it good cheer 
or be it bad cheer, will make no difference to us. We shall 
drive on to the end, and do our duty, win or die. God help- 
ing us, we can do no other. 
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WE CANNOT KEEP FREEDOM TO OURSELVES 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate in 1940 
Delivered at Rochester University, April 23, 1942 


enemy. In Burma, on the island of Timor and in 

the Philippines we struck at the Japanese supply lines. 
On top of that we bombed Tokio. Hitherto we Americans 
have interested ourselves primarily in our own affairs. We 
have lived surrounded by protective distances, which auto- 
matically kept aggressors from our shores. And we had 
so much work to do at home that we did not worry much 
about the rest of the world. But that long comfortable era 
has come to an end, as the bombing of Tokio proves. If 
we can do it to others, they can do it to us. 

And so there lies ahead of us now only one common-sense 
choice. We are a part of the world, and if we are to live 
well in that world we must at once set about educating 
ourselves in the affairs of peoples and nations thousands of 
miles from our shores. We must understand what motivates 
them, what their hopes are, what their difficulties are, and 
how their way of life can be fitted in with ours. We must 
work with them to a common end. 

We can best fulfill the lives of the men who are struck 
down in this war by the creation of a world in which those 
who survive, and their sons and daughters, can live in 
freedom and in peace. 

That is a high aim. It is an aim to justify all our 
efforts and sacrifices, and our lives if necessary. We cannot 
wait to begin work on that aim until the war is “over.” 
That will already be too late. We must begin now to pre- 
pare ourselves for the responsibilities and decisions of the 
future. 


AST week American bombers carried the war to the 


Tue Issues aT STAKE 


If we are to win a true victory in the Far East, we must 
have a clear understanding of the people of that great area. 
If we hope to prevent war in the future, we must know 
why we are at war today. 

For many years we have lived in ignorance of the true 
ambitions and capabilities of Japan. I think you will agree 
that we have underrated the Japanese, as a result. We 
knew vaguely that the Japanese are trying to build an 
empire. But few realized how great that empire would 
be, if it were built, or how old the plans for it are. The 
present Japanese drive is no flash in the pan. Japan was 
dreaming of empire as long ago as the sixteenth century, 
when her great dictator Hideyoshi planned to put together 
a huge Asiatic structure composed of Japan, Corea, For- 
mosa, China, India, Persia, the Philippines and the islands 
of the south seas. 

For centuries Japan locked herself away from the world 
in a kind of medieval fastness; but the Asiatic empire has 
smouldered in the background of her politics and her dreams. 
The urge for that empire burst into flame in our own 
time. Japan seized Corea in 1910. She struck into Man- 
churia in 1931. And in 1927 the famed Baron Tanaka 
wrote a memorandum. The authenticity of this memoran- 
dum has been questioned by some, maintained by others. 
In view of what has recently happened, the case for its 
authenticity is stronger. I quote: 

“To conquer China,” wrote Tanaka, “We must first 
conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. To conquer the world 


we must first conquer China. If we can conquer China all 
other Asiatic countries will fear us and capitulate 
before us. With all the resources of China at our 
disposal, we shall move on to the conquest of India.” 

And yet even ten years after that document was supposedly 
written we Americans were making the fatal mistake of try- 
ing to solve our troubles with purely domestic reforms. Our 
Administration had a policy in those days that was basically 
isolationist, despite the efforts of Cordell Hull. It was trying 
to teach us to pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps, with 
the N.R.A., spending theories and strictly domestic economies. 
It refused to stabilize international currencies, or to improve 
international credit, or to approach our economic problem 
from an international angle. By 1937, when Japan attacked 
China, to begin a new stage in her struggle for empire, the 
United States was tied up in isolationist legislation which 
few persons dared to combat. The result of this was that 
we rendered more aid to Japan than to China, and thus fur- 
thered the ambitions of the Japanese. 

Can any one doubt that henceforth we must concern our- 
selves intimately with matters beyond our own doorstep? 
Japan’s ambitions have now disrupted us industrially. She 
has cut off all our rubber. She has cut off our tin. She has 
cut off many minor materials from the Far East, which we 
don’t absolutely need, but which make life pleasanter. She 
has slaughtered our political brothers, the gallant Filipinos. 
She has treacherously murdered our own flesh and blood. 
And—however ridiculous the gesture-—one of her submarines 
has actually shelled our west coast. 


SEEK To RuLE TuirRpD or GLOBE 


Futhermore, the Japanese have now conquered a great 
part of that empire that Baron Tanaka supposedly outlined. 
Besides Corea and Manchuria they hold the entire coast of 
China. They hold the major cities of the Philippines. They 
have conquered virtually all the East Indies. They have 
taken half of Burma and cut the Burma road. They control 
at least the eastern half of the Indian Ocean and are knock- 
ing on the very doors of Calcutta. 

They have gone far enough, indeed, for us to grasp a 
picture of what the world would be like if they should 
succeed. Suppose, for instance, that India should fall. Sup- 
pose that China, cut off from all aid, should be strangled 
and conquered. Suppose that a failure to deliver supplies and 
reinforcements should result in the collapse of Australia. I 
do not believe that these things are going to happen, but to 
deny them as possibilities is simply to repeat the tragic mis- 
takes of the past. 

If all this were to come about, we should witness the cre- 
ation not merely of a great empire but of the biggest em- 
pire in history; an empire composed of about a billion 
people living on twenty million square miles of land; an 
empire occupying one-third of the earth and including one- 
half of its total population. That is the Japanese dream. 

Moreover, this empire would include within itself almost 
every resource that can be imagined. It would be self-suff- 
cient, whether for peace-time industry or for war. Japan 
would then have iron from the Philippines, copper from 
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the Philippines and Burma, tin from Malaya, oil from 
many islands, chrome, manganese, antimony, ‘bauxite for 
aluminum, and more rubber than she could ever use. Then 
it would not be the United States that was known as the 
bountiful island, but the so-called Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. And all this would not exist for the 
benefit of the billion people. It would all be subject to the 
ruling class, the military leaders, the statesmen, the big 
financiers and the technologists—the tiny body of an oc- 
topus—centered on Tokio. 

I have, as you know, unbounded faith in the courage, 
the enterprise and the destiny of the American people. But 
I say to you that if Americans were forced to live hereafter 
face to face with an empire of such dimensions and with 
such aims our way of life would be little better than an 
armed camp and our vaunted, freedom would be little more 
than a fond hope. We should live in continual alarm, in 
endless war, under crushing armaments which it would be 
our constant endeavor to increase. Neither peace nor pros- 
perity, neither freedom nor justice, could flourish in such 
a struggle for existence. And it would not matter in the 
least how wide the Pacific Ocean is. 


CuINesE Won TIME For U.S. 


Now, I believe that we are going to avoid that calamity. 
I believe we are going to avoid it by striking now before 
it is too late and by striking hard, over and over again, 
until we have beaten those ambitious schemers to their knees. 
But if we do thus succeed in destroying that super-empire 
before it is created we must remember one imperishable 
fact—that it might already be too late for us to strike had 
it not been for the desperate resistance, through five long, 
heart-breaking years of the Chinese people. 

The Japanese, it is now clear, hoped to crush China in 
order the more easily to conquer the Philippines, Malaya, 
Burma and India. They did, indeed, succeed in driving 
the Chinese back from the sea. But the indomitable re- 
sistance of the Chinese people in the interior of China forced 
the Japanese to adopt a different and more difficult plan. 
It became necessary to go around China. Instead of merely 
mopping up the Philippines and the East Indies after China 
was conquered, the Japanese had to attack those islands 
first. And they have had to extend their lines all the way 
around to Burma in order to cut off aid to the Chinese 
interior. It is this strategical fact which gives us our 
chance. So long as the Chinese hold out, the Japanese are 
vulnerable to attacks on their supply lines. And if these 
lines are permanently cut their vast plan will collapse. 

It is not particularly pleasant for Americans to look back 
across the last five years, during which so few realized 
the importance to our entire civilization of the Chinese re- 
sistance. While we were absorbed in our bitter quarrels 
and isolationist delusions we never took time to understand 
the heroic role that the Chinese were playing, let alone 
to send them substantial help. Now we are in a great war 
to retrieve that error. And we shall retrieve it. 

The Chinese outlook on the future is almost the opposite 
from that of the Japanese. They do not seek empire. They 
seck merely to hold and to develop their own vast and 
lovely homeland. China is much larger than the United 
States, both in area and population. It contains within 
its boundaries many rich resources. On the other hand, it 
is not self-sufficient—and neither are we. This fact does 
not disturb the Chinese or make them want to conquer 
the world, any more than it does us. Self-sufficiency is a 
delusion of the totalitarians. In a truly democratic world a 


nation would have no more need of self-sufficiency than 
the State of New York has of making itself independent 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Cuina’s Heroic STRUGGLE 


Of course, we must not expect Chinese ideas of personal 
liberty and democratic government to be the same as ours. 
Some of their ideas may seem to us too radical, others may 
seem ridiculously archaic. We should remember that in 
their eyes some of our customs appear ridiculous and even 
distasteful. We must keep our minds fixed upon the es- 
sential fact, that the Chinese want to be free—free in 
their own way to govern their lives for the bene- 
fit and happiness of their own people. That fact is what 
binds Chinese and Americans together. Each will find 
its own freedom dependent upon the freedom of the 
other. China and the United States are today fighting for 
the same thing. They are fighting for a chance to show that 
freedom, alone among the political institutions of mankind, 
gives men the power to rise above their immediate self- 
interest, to work for the interests of their community, of 
their nation, or of peoples dedicated to a common ideal. 

China’s recent economic struggle, I believe, has been al- 
most as heroic as her military struggle. If we Americans 
were blasted from our seacoasts by a hostile force we could 
retire into our great interior and find there the machines 
and the skilled labor to fight on. But in the vast interior 
of China there were no such facilities. The Chinese had 
to carry their factories inland with them; not on freight 
cars, not on trucks, not even in carts, but on human backs, 
piece by heavy piece. They carried them up the great river 
valleys and across the mountain ranges. And they set them 
down and put them together in the remote highlands, where 
the whirr of machinery had never been heard. From the 
relatively few factories that could thus be transported there 
have now blossomed more than a thousand industrial es- 
tablishments—small for the most part and limited in the 
scope of their manufactures, but each contributing its 
undying bit to the foundation of the New China. 

Surely we Americans can read the handwriting on the 
wall. The opening up of New China compares only, in 
modern history, with the opening up of our own West. 
We know the struggle of those people. We know the hope. 
And in some significant measure we know what the ful- 
fillment can be. The economic aim of the leaders of modern 
China is to develop their country much as we developed 
ours. They want to create an industrial foundation from 
which to raise the standard of living of their people. Many 
experts believe that the industrialization of China, once 
started, would proceed even faster than ours did. —The New 
China would start with advanced technologies. Where we 
had to await the slow development of the locomotive they 
would begin with the 300-mile-an-hour airplane. 


FreepoM Must Be SHARED 


In addition to the political and economic factors that I 
have sought to describe, there are intangible factors that bind 
us to China. The leader of the Chinese people, Chiang 
Kai-shek, is one of the great men of history. His wife 
and his sister-in-law were educated in this country. It is 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of the leaders of the New 
China are graduates of American schools and colleges. This 
university of yours has graduated many distinguished Chinese, 
among them C. P. Ling of the class of 1918, who has been 
prominent in promoting Sino-American trade through mod- 
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ern methods, and F. I. Li, of the class of 1910, professor of 
history at Tang Shan University in China. 

These personal ties between our people and the leader- 
ship of China assure us of Chinese sympathy and under- 
standing. We know that if we win this war, and if we 
approach the peace in the spirit of free men who want a 
free world, China will work with us and will help us in 
world reconstruction. 

It will be a new idea to many Americans that the United 
States may in the future need help from other nations. But 
we do need help if our ideas of personal liberty, of justice, 
of equality, of hope and growth and expansion, are to sur- 
vive. We can keep America to ourselves, though I doubt if 
the America we keep to ourselves would be free. But we 
cannot keep freedom to ourselves. If we are to have freedom 
we must share freedom. 

Already we owe much to other peoples who are fighting 
for freedom. After Dunkerque the British stopped the 
German tide while we were slowly rousing ourselves from 
the delusions of peace. In the last few months we have had 
an opportunity to get our industries on a war footing; 
we owe this opportunity to the brave Russian people, who 
have been rolling back the German war machine. And as 
I have sought to show, we owe China the five long years of 
fighting by which she checked the Japanese. 


Day or Equa.itry aT HAND 


It has often been said that the world needs the United 
States—and that is the truth. But equally the United 
States, if it is to preserve freedom, needs the world. 

Recently, on the Peninsula of Bataan, the people of the 
United States suffered the worst technical defeat, numerically 
speaking, that they have ever suffered at the hands of a 
foreign power. We cannot now repay the men who gave 
their lives in that great action. Yet to those who survive 
them it is surely a deep consolation to reflect that out of 
that defeat a new hope was born. 

On Bataan the Filipinos and Americans, fighting side by 
side, learned the real meaning of equality. We know now, 
in a way that we could never have known before, the real 
equality between races. We know, too, that in that idea 
of equality lies the hope, and the only sure hope, of the 
future. The day is gone when men and women, of what- 
ever color or creed, can consider themselves the superiors 
of other creeds or colors. The day of vast empire is past. 
The day of equal peoples is at hand. 

Let us keep that aim shining before us like a light—a 
light for the people of Europe, for the people of Africa, for 
the people of Asia, for the people of South America and for 
the people of our own beloved land. 


Opportunity to Win War in 1942 


A SECOND FRONT IN EUROPE TO AID RUSSIA 
By LORD BEAVERBROOK, Britain’s Lease-Lend Coordinator in Washington 
Delivered before the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, April 23, 1942 


ously as the British people in the last two years. 

Now I know this view is not generally held in the 
United States. And I ask you to hear me, a citizen of the 
empire, and just as free to criticize Britain in the past as 
any other man in this room. 

It was just two years ago that we lost everything we 
possessed, save only our soldiers. We had to begin all over 
again. Nothing left to us but a portion of our army. All 
the weapons gone. The cupboard was bare. Not even a rifle. 

Guns we lost in thousands, vehicles by the fifty thousand. 
Almost all our tanks, and many airplanes. 

And remember too that many valuable and essential 
raw materials were cut off when our sources of supply fell 
under the power of Germany. Three-quarters of our im- 
ports of iron and steel, all the raw materials of our aluminum 
output, most of our wood products, including newsprint raw 
materials. This vast disturbance made necessary the most 
bold and vigorous plans of reorganization. You can have 
no idea of the expedients we were compelled to adopt at that 
time to make good these losses. 

Now this was a harsh misfortune. But just the same the 
loss of the raw materials was not fatal to us. For we 
diverted our demands to other sources of supply. We re- 
trieved the situation at some considerable expense to our- 
selves in the reorganization of our shipping lines. 

But the biggest disaster was our naval losses. Forty-seven 
warships were sunk in the operations off Norway and 
Dunkerque. And when the evacuation was over half our 
destroyer fleet lay awaiting repairs in our shipyards. 


N EVER, never, has any race fought so hard, so furi- 


On ty 5 FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Hardly had we emerged from this peril when we were 
called upon to fight the Battle of Britain. And I must tell 


you that when that struggle began we had in reserve only 
five fighter aircraft in the storage units. 

What did this mean? That if an airplane was lost, but 
the pilot reached safety, still he could not be used again, 
for we did not have another mount for him. By improvisa- 
tion, by invention, by every form of makeshift, we managed 
to keep the fighting front supplied with aircraft. Every 
human being worked all out. There was no need for clocks 
or other timekeepers during the Battle of Britain. 

Two big years for Britain, 1940 and 1941. Victory or 
defeat? Victory certainly. The German plan of campaign 
was destroyed. Hard fighting, brave deeds, and vast powers 
of endurance was the record of the British Army in two 
years of battle. 

Then came the Japs. They caught us unawares in Malaya 
and Singapore. We have little to say in defense of our errors. 
We cannot explain our failures. We can only resolve to 
profit by our punishment and strive after higher efficiency 
and greater resource in the days to come. 

But that is the story of the past. Now the day has come 
when in almost every quarter in Britain the cry goes up, 
“Attack!” “Attack in support of Russia!” For the passion 
to set up a Western Fighting Front in aid of the Russians 
is deep in the hearts of all our people. 

We know that the Russians kill more Germans every day 
than all the Allies put together. We know they destroy 
more enemy tanks, bring down more enemy planes than any 
of us or all of us. Russia is the fighting front. That is the 
opportunity, the chance to bring the Germans to battle. 

Ever since a journey to Russia in October last I have been 
in favor of a second front. The British and American Sup- 
ply Missions at that time provided our Ally with aircraft 
and tanks, and anti-aircraft guns, and with anti-tank guns. 
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And some short-sighted people complained that we did wrong 
to put weapons in the hands of Communists. 

I don’t understand the complaint. Communism under 
Stalin has produced the most valiant fighting army in Europe. 
Communism under Stalin has provided us with examples 
of patriotism equal to the finest annals of history. Com- 
munism under Stalin has won the applause and admiration of 
all the Western nations. Communism under Stalin has pro- 
duced the best generals in this war. I was always impressed 
by Lincoln’s answer when Grant was charged with taking 
too much drink. 

Persecution of Christianity? Not so. There is no religious 
persecution. ‘he church doors are open. And there is com- 
plete freedom to practice religion, just as there is complete 
freedom to reject it. 

Racial persecution? Not at all. Jews live like other men. 
There are many races in the Soviet Union and not even a 
color bar. 

Political purges? Of course. But it is now clear that 
the men who were shot down would have betrayed Russia 
to her German enemy. 

Then again, it is said by one of my neighbors: “Don’t 
give any more supplies to the Russians lest they use their 
weapons against us the next time they change sides.” 

That is not possible. There is no crossing that river of 
martyrs’ blood. Maybe more than a million men and women 
have died to save Russia. The peace will come, not from 
negotiation, but from subjugation. Russia or Germany must 
be destroyed. 

Besides, Stalin has pledged his word to make war and 
peace with Great Britain and America. He will respect his 
promise. Stalin accepts the Atlantic Charter. The President 
has given us this momentous declaration, and for my part I 
shall strive for it always, with faith and confidence in his 
leadership. He will bring us to the fulfillment of the Char- 
ter. Be sure of it. And fulfillment provides that all nations 
shall dwell in. security. 


Cats Rep RuLER “Curious MAN” 


Stalin accepted the Atlantic Charter. He did so in my 
presence. He expressed no dissent, but entire agreement. He 
asked many questions, but then, he is a curious man. He 
wants to know all about public men and national aspirations. 
He asked about our women too, or rather, I should say, your 
women. He asked about Lady Astor. She had called on him 
at the Kremlin a few years ago. So I asked Stalin what did 
Lady Astor talk about? And he said, “the Bible.” “What did 
you talk about?” said I. “Churchill,” Stalin replied. I knew 
there was no chance for agreement on either subject on 
either side. 

I believe in the Russian system which holds to the faith 
that the best form of defense is attack. And I believe that 
Britain should adopt it by setting up somewhere along the 
two thousand miles of coastline now held by the Germans, a 
second front in Western Europe. 

Now you may ask what is the reason for my advocacy of 
help to Russia. Is it due to confidence in a brave people 
or to the desire to help a hard-pressed comrade? Not at all. 

It is the knowledge that Russia may settle the war for us 
in 1942. By holding the Germans in check, possibly even 
by defeating them, the Russians may be the means of bring- 
ing the whole Axis structure down. 

This is a chance, an opportunity to bring the war to an 
end here and now. But if the Russians are defeated and 
driven out of the war, never will such a chance come to us 


again. 
Strike out to help Russia! Strike out violently! Strike 
even recklessly! But in any event such blows that really 


help will be our share and contribution to the Russian battle- 
front. 


Britain WELL Equiprpep Now 


How admirably Britain is now equipped in weapons of 
war for directing such an attack on Germany, I well know. 

The story of the production of arms and weapons of every 
description during the last two years is a high tribute to the 
British genius for war. 

The task of equipping our army has far exceeded any- 
thing that was contemplated when war began. Each divi- 
sion now carries a thousand tons of ammunition, and con- 
sumes two tons of petrol for every mile it travels. A single 
anti-aircraft battery requires three tons of ammunition in 
one minute’s action. Five tons of shipping are needed to 
keep one soldier overseas. 

Our tank production has been doubled in the last six 
months. And our output of guns of two-pounder caliber and 
over exceeds thirty-five thousand a year. 

Our cruisers have been on duty three hundred days in the 
year. Our submarines have sunk or damaged 326 enemy 
ships, sixty-four of them warships. And our attacks from 
sea and air have destroyed five and a quarter million tons 
of merchant shipping, three capital ships, thirteen cruisers, 
fifty-three destroyers and many submarines. 

The national output of food and the general mobilization 
of manpower gives every Briton the right to stand before his 
neighbors with quiet confidence in work well done. 

Our plowmen have turned up six million acres that were 
not under cultivation before the war. Our dairymen have 
kept up the milk yield from their farms. And our stock- 
men have sustained the pre-war herds of beasts and sheep. 

There are 33,000,000 people in Great Britain between 
the ages of 14 and 64. Twenty million have been mobilized 
for the forces and for vital war work. Women, unless they 
have young children, are conscripted for industry up to the 
age of 41. Unmarried women under 30 may be called up 
for the services. There are already three times as many 
women in munitions as there were in 1918. Twenty-five 
thousand women have joined the Women’s Land Army. 

The people of Britain have made many sacrifices, and 
without any complaint save only the ancient right to criticize 
and find fault with their government. 

They have adopted black bread for white. They have 
given up eggs. There is no more beef. Oranges and lemons 
have been forbidden. There is not even an apple in this 
“other Eden, demi-paradise.” They have accepted a system 
of food rationing thorough and complete. They have sacri- 
ficed sugar to the Russians, whisky to the Americans, corn to 
the Egyptians, railway engines to the Persians and railings to 
the tank factories. They have abandoned turn-ups on their 
trousers and buttons on their cuffs. And don’t ask the poor 
man for a match or the rich man for a dime, because they 
have neither. 


Has Mer Ati EMERGENCIES 


Britain has arisen at every call to all emergencies. In 
1940 the need was for aircraft. And Britain made good. 
In 1941 it was for tanks. And Britain made good with in- 
terest. Now, in 1942, it is for shipbuilding. 

We should be able to double our output of ships this year. 
And certainly nothing short of such an increase will satisfy 
the British public. 

Seaborne traffic is now the bottleneck. And the need for 
more ships is greater far than any other requirement. 

But don’t be misled. Just as the shortage of airplanes was 
the crisis of 1940, and the crisis of 1941 was shortage in 
tanks; just as the crisis today is shortage of ships, so there is 
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still to be faced a final trial, a last test. The shortage of raw 
materials which followed the Japanese conquests. 

The Japs have already seized our sources of supply in 
the Far East. Now India is threatened and with it the sup- 
ply routes through the Indian Ocean. Oil and tin and 
rubber, jute and iron, this is the real objective, the main 
purpose of the Japanese attack. 

Be sure, too, that the strategy of Germany and Japan is 
directly pointed at other sources of raw materials—the Cau- 
casus, Persia and Iraq, all oil producers. Thus above all 
do they hope to subdue the rest of the world to their will. 

And unless we can protect these raw materials, and re- 
store our lost treasures, then the struggle for victory becomes 
a struggle for survival. 

Alternative sources of supply must be developed forth- 
with. And something more must be done, in Britain and 
elsewhere. We must look to the programs of substitutes for 
the raw materials lost to us. The heaviest burdens must 
rest on your shoulders. 

You have seen, for instance, the programs of Mr. Jesse 
Jones for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. These pro- 
jects involve a disposition of labor and plant which inter- 
feres directly with the production of munitions of war, and 
in a very big way. 

But these plans must be pushed forward. And other pro- 
grams of a similar nature must be developed here and in 
Britain. 

Here let me say that I do not know how much crude 
rubber there is in this country today. But this I do know. 
That there would have been a great deal less if it had not 
been for Jesse Jones. 

Whatever may be the stock pile now, it is a monument 
to the persistence, tenacity and determination of Jesse Jones, 
who scooped up every available ton of crude rubber in the 
Far East. So far as my knowledge goes there was no rubber 
left when the crash came in any of the ports which the 
Japanese now occupy. Jesse got it. 

We stood aside at the request of Mr. Jones. We cleared 
out of the market to make way for him. This was some- 
thing new, but it is easy for us to make concessions to 
America. 


Expresses Dest oF GRATITUDE 


For we owe the United States a deep debt of gratitude. 
We have relied on you greatly and we have not been dis- 
appointed. You have been generous in our times of difficulty. 
You have been sympathetic when we were greatly troubled. 
You helped us over the hill. 

Of course, I know there is criticism of us and our public 
men. There is nothing new on that account. Besides, pub- 
lic men should be subjected to criticism. I have drunk 
deeply of that hemlock cup myself on occasion. Nor do I 
complain of a system that finds fault and sometimes affixes 
blame. 

But in war we must praise our leaders too. We must give 
them our faith, We must tell them that Britons and 
Americans love those who give themselves to their country. 
And we must assure them that we do nct believe they fail us. 

Of our own great leader, Mr. Churchill, I read in all 
the newspapers and I am told here and there, wherever I 
go, that he will fall before the Summer is out. You must 
help me to kill that bad rumor. Such a disaster we cannot 
contemplate in Great Britain. 

We owe the British Prime Minister so much. We are 
grateful to him for all that he had done in the past. And 
of course we can pay him off in coins of gratitude. 

But in truth we are not capable of such folly. For it is 
his service in days to come that we count on. 

This man has a heart steeled against all disappointments, 
proof against all setbacks and disasters. He has the greatness 
that is born of the spirit. He burns with the flame of pas- 
sionate conviction. 

Churchill is the embodiment of the spirit of Britain to- 
day. And if we deny him we deny our very selves. Dogged, 
grim, undaunted, he summons his people to fresh efforts, to 
renewed resolutions. And, make no mistake about it, they 
will answer the summons in the mood in which he makes it. 

We give our confidence to Churchill. We place our faith 
in him. The hour is dark, the way is long. Peace may 
be far off. But we are sure, we are certain, we are filled 
with absolute conviction that victory awaits us at the end 
of our journey. 


Inter-American Relationship 


EQUALITY OF EACH SOVEREIGN NATION FIRMLY ESTABLISHED 


By PHILIP W. BONSAL, Chief, Division of American Republics, Department of State 
Over the Blue Network, April 25, 1942 


ing me this opportunity of addressing his radio audi- 

ence. Mr. Tomlinson is a pioneer and remains a 
leader among those who on the air and in the press have 
made and continue to make important contributions to that 
mutual understanding and community of interest which is 
at the basis of the relations today so happily existing be- 
tween the twenty-one American republics. His work has 
been well and favorably known to all of us who are familiar 
with this important phase of the political and economic rela- 
tions of our country. 

Unfortunately the work of Mr. Tomlinson and his col- 
leagues, based as it is upon intimate knowledge of American 
problems—and I use the term American in the broadest 
sense of the word—is from time to time counteracted by 
irresponsible and unfounded statements which are widely 
circulated. One such statement was called to my attention 


| AM deeply grateful to Edward Tomlinson for afford- 


recently. It was to the effect that at the recent meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro the United States representatives made a 
large number of promises which they did not have the 
ability to carry out. It was alleged that our delegation of- 
fered to the other American republics priorities in the fur- 
nishing of a long list of supplies, equipment and machinery 
urgently needed by the fighting fronts and by our own war 
industries. The purpose of the offer is alleged to have 
been to secure certain commitments, presumably of a politi- 
cal nature, from our neighbors. These promises, it is stated, 
have not be fulfilled and our neighbors are alleged in this 
statement to feel that they were deceived at Rio. 

These allegations are completely false. The American 
republics understand and have confidence in each other. 
Furthermore, they understand the world conditions and 
particularly the world emergency today confronting free 
nations. They are conscious of the inter-dependence of their 
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economies. They appreciate the factors which make it more 
or less possible to transport goods between them. They have 
resolved together to take all adequate measures for the 
maintenance of their economic stability. 

They know, however, that that stability as well as the 
prospect of an increased development of their own economic 
possibilities is intimately tied to the achievement of the 
military victory to which the peoples of the Americas look 
with.the utmost confidence. 

Those who lightly accuse our Government of deliberately 
making false promises demonstrate among other things their 
own ignorance of the background of the inter-American rela- 
tionship as it exists today. That relationship is not the crea- 
tion of a moment’s inspiration. Its foundations were laid 
over a century ago. 

The twenty-one American republics are, in fact, united 
in many measures to meet danger threatening them all. 
However, the action which they are now taking is possible 
because the machinery for collaboration and the mutual 
confidence necessary for solidarity had been created before 
the danger arose in its present form. In other words, ours 
is not an improvised policy. 

A very brief survey of the major steps taken over the 
past few years in order to build up our inter-American soli- 
darity to the point where it is now successfully meeting al- 
most daily emergencies of an international character is appro- 
priate. The first of these steps was taken at Montevideo in 
1933 at the seventh of a series of iriternational conferences 
of American states which had been held since 1889. There 
the twenty-one American republics defined the rights and 
duties of sovereign states and renounced any intervention 
in each other’s internal affairs. By treaty the United States 
renounced the right which it had previously asserted in cer- 
tain instances to intervene forcibly in the affairs of its neigh- 
bors. By its actions in the succeeding years the United 
States demonstrated its adherence to the new principles and 
its dedication to the policy of the good neighbor. Thus was 
the spectre of imperialism laid to rest in the political field 
and the juridical equality of each sovereign nation firmly 
established. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty three—this was the year in 
which the American republics laid the cornerstone of inter- 
national confidence and cooperation in this Hemisphere; it 
was also the year of Hitler’s coming to power in Germany. 

Three years later the American republics assembled at 
‘Buenos Aires at a special conference called by President 
Roosevelt. It was there agreed that the peace of any one 
of the American republics was a cause of common concern 
to all. A procedure of consultation was devised and the 
obligation to consult together was assumed in the case that 
peace was threatened from any source. 

Many of the statesmen of our Hemisphere were in 1936 
already thoroughly aware of the degree to which the path of 
the aggressor in Europe and Asia had been smoothed because 
those nations interested in the maintenance of international 
law and order had failed to stand together and to agree upon 
common measures of resistance. In 1936 the fatal policies 
of appeasement and self-delusion had already borne fruit, 
and the Third Reich had been allowed unilaterally and by 
force to overthrow the international statutes upon which the 
peace of Europe rested. 

Still further seeking to weld together their continental 
community, the American republics met at Lima in Decem- 
ber of 1938. Europe was already in the shadows. Munich 
had come and gone and few believed that even the highly— 
favorable terms which Hitler had there extracted from the 
unprepared democracies would long be respected by him. 

At Lima the American republics magnificently re-affirmed 


their continental solidarity and provided that in order to 
facilitate the necessary consultations the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics or their representa- 
tives when deemed desirable and at the initiative of any 
one of them would meet together. 

Within three weeks of the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember of 1939 there was assembled at Panama the First 
Consultative Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the con- 
tinent. At that meeting emphasis was upon immediate meas- 
ures for keeping the effects of the conflict from the Hemi- 
sphere. Procedures with regard to neutrality and security 
were adopted. In retrospect however perhaps the most im- 
portant achievement was the establishment of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of one representative of each of the twenty-one gov- 
ernments, which has been in permanent session in Washing- 
ton since November of 1939 and has furnished a constant 
medium for the consideration of the many and serious eco- 
nomic problems resulting from the ever-spreading war and 
for the adoption of far-reaching measures designed to meet 
those problems. For example that Committee is responsible 
for the Inter-American Coffee Agreement; it devised the 
arrangements under which 100 former Axis vessels, im- 
mobilized in American ports are now serving the Americas. 

In the summer of 1940 the surrender of France brought 
the war much closer to our Hemisphere. France has had 
for generations colonial possessions in the West Indies and 
on the mainland of South America. Those possessions, in 
the hands of a Government subservient to the aggressor 
nations, might prove a source of great danger to the free 
nations of the continent. Understanding this situation thor- 
oughly the twenty-one American republics before the end 
of July 1940 had adopted at the Second Consultative Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers held at Habana an Act and a 
Convention, providing for the provisional administration of 
European possessions by an inter-American organization in 
case of a danger of a change in sovereignty over those 
regions. 

At the same meeting the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Republics took occasion to declare “that any attempt 
on the part of a non-American state against the integrity or 
inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political 
independence of an American state shall be considered as an 
act of aggression against the States which sign this declara- 
tion”. All twenty-one representatives signed the declaration. 

On December 7 the United States of America, one of the 
twenty-one American republics, became the victim of aggres- 
sion of one of the Axis partners; the other partners declared 
war on us. Again the procedure of consultation was called 
into play. Again the American republics affirmed the declara- 
tion which they had made at Habana. The Foreign Min- 
isters acted, reaffirming the complete solidarity of the coun- 
tries which they represented and their determination to co- 
operate jointly for their mutual protection until, in the 
words of the important resolution which they there adopted, 
the effects of the present aggression against the continent 
have disappeared. They recommended that each country 
break off its diplomatic relations with the Axis powers in 
accordance with the procedures established by its own laws 
and in conformity with the position and circumstances per- 
taining to each country in the existing continental conflict. 

The Rio meeting covered a very wide field of matters of 
inter-American interest. It was fitting that it should do so 
since it met at a time of unparalleled crisis and since it was 
the third in a series of meetings held under the consultative 
procedure. It would not be possible here to attempt to re- 
view all that was accomplished. The record has been pub- 
lished. Suffice it to say that in forty carefully drafted reso- 
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lutions the entire field of the political and economic prob- 
lems of the Americas was covered. And in addition to 
these tangible and concrete resolutions it is important to 
stress the tremendous power of the intangible forces which 
are today influencing the course of inter-American relations. 

At a gathering such as this at Rio—not a conference in 
the usual and formal sense but rather a meeting of friends 
and colleagues—statesmen responsible for guiding the for- 
eign policies of 21 sovereign nations meet on informal terms. 
They sit down in subcommittees and work together in 
formulating their common policies. Their exchanges of 
views are not confined to formal sessions, but are continued 
in small groups at the luncheon table or at social gather- 
ings. Many familiar faces are seen—old friends who have 
participated in previous inter-American gatherings. The in- 
timate bonds of friendship generated through this simple 
and effective mechanism have had and are continuing to 
have a significant effect in promoting mutual understanding 
and a feeling of common responsibilities in the face of the 
dangers threatening our Continent. 

We in the Americas have behind us over a decade of ex- 
perience in the practical application of international fair 
dealings. We do not make promises to each other which 
we know we can not make good. There is not the slightest 
foundation for the allegation that promises were made at 
Rio which this Government was in no position to make 
good. Our friends know that we are fighting a war of 
survival; many of them are fighting at our side. They know 
too that the officially stated economic policy of this Govern- 
ment is to aid in maintaining the economic stability of the 
other American republics by recognizing and providing for 
their essential civilian needs on the basis of equal and pro- 
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portionate consideration with our own. Just as no one can 
predict the exact future course of the war to the day of 
ultimate victory so no one can predict the extent of the 
privations and sacrifices to which the civilian populations 
in the United States and the other American republics may 
be subjected before that day arrives. Equally certainly the 
maintenance of economic stability in each one of the Ameri- 
can republics which are making so important a contribution 
to our own war efforts is an important objective of this 
Government’s war time policy. The details of that policy 
are being worked out daily in friendly consultation and con- 
ference between the officials of the various Governments 
concerned. 

Those officials and their Governments believe in the Rio 
resolutions. They believe that the United States will carry 
out its stated policy. They have daily evidence of the carry- 
ing out of that policy. They know that since the Rio 
meeting, about 50 scarce a-ticles including important groups 
of iron and steel products, rayon, certain chemicals, and 
farm machinery have been the subject of allocation for ex- 
port by our Government in accordance with its stated policy 
regarding civilian needs in the United States and in the 
other American republics. 

Since Rio, eight of the other American republics have 
sent official delegations to Washington for the purpose of 
entering into reciprocal commitments with this Govern- 
ment in a large variety of matters, mostly of an economic 
character. These commitments continue to be entered into 
in a spirit of mutual understanding, confidence, and knowl- 
edge. Surely the record is a clear demonstration that the 
Americas both in peace and in war have found and are 
following a course of cooperation for the benefit of all. 
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NEW PRODUCTION METHODS FOR MATERIALS WE CANNOT BUY 


By DR. HENRY G. KNIGHT, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Delivered before the Eighth Annual Chemurgic Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


HEN Vice President Wallace laid the cornerstone 

for the first of the four Regional Research Labora- 

tories he said, “It is a comforting thought to know 
that this great research laboratory that we are laying the 
cornerstone for today, and the other three that are under 
construction in. other parts of the country, could be turned 
into research institutions for National defense should the 
occasion demand.” 

That remark was made at the cornerstone ceremonies of 
the Northern Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois, on October 18, 
1939—just a little over two years ago. Those of us who 
heard that remark hoped at the time that it would never 
be necessary for us to direct the energies of these great agri- 
cultural research institutions toward the defense of the 
country. We wanted them to be used to search for ways to 
help farmers make more money from their crops and there- 
by improve their standard of living. 

But we didn’t get our wish. The attack on Pearl Harbor, 
just as the research in these laboratories was getting under 
way, threw us headlong into the midst of what may turn 
out to be the greatest conflict this country has ever seen. 
Instead of being on a peaceful footing we are now fighting 
for what may be our very existence. The production of 
automobiles, radios, washing machines and many other civi- 
lian needs has either been stopped or greatly reduced. 


Normal procedures that have been in operation for years 
have been suddenly disrupted. We have been compelled to 
switch quickly from a peacetime to a wartime Nation. Our 
people, our industries, our research organizations, and all 
of our other possessions must now go where they will be 
worth the most in our all-out fight for victory and the 
freedom which we once enjoyed and which we are deter- 
mined to regain. 

I’m glad to be able to say to you on this occasion that 
these laboratories are living up to Vice President Wallace’s 
prediction. They, along with other research organizations 
and institutions, are contributing their bit to the defense 
of the country. Defense activities used to refer mainly to 
muskets, bayonets and cannon. But it’s much broader than 
that today. Defense activities under present conditions com- 
prise not only those lines of research directly related to mili- 
tary operations, but also to the secondary problems that 
arise in connection with the needs of the civilian population. 
Of course, these laboratories were designed for peacetime 
investigations, and so far as we know the entire staff of 
scientists will eventually return to that field of work, but 
for the present, at least, we are devoting our entire energies 
to National defense. 

And now that we have been attacked and forced to fight 
to defend ourselves, we have suddenly awakened to the fact 
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that we can’t go out and instantly buy the things required 
for a quick victory. With all our wealth we can’t buy 
rubber tires, airplanes, battleships, and tanks. It takes time 
to increase the supplies of these things—just as it takes time 
to initiate and carry out large-scale programs of construc- 
tive research. I'll admit that it is sometimes difficult for 
the average layman to see the need for expanding defense 
activities in time of peace or for carrying on research for 
rubber or some other product which we import. But it is 
easy to see the value of these precautions when we are at 
war. We didn’t hear anything about the years of painstak- 
ing research and the thousands of dollars that the Duponts 
put into the development of Nylon, but we are mighty 
proud now that we have something to take the place of 
silk that is no longer available in sufficient quantities to 
meet our needs. We are proud also of the foresight that 
gave us the Bankhead-Jones fund for fundamental research 
which has resulted, among other things, in the development 
of domestic drying oils used in the manufacture of paint 
and varnish. And now as never before we see the wisdom 
that Congress displayed in 1938 when it authorized the 
establishment of the four Regional Research Laboratories 
to search for new: and wider industrial outlets for farm 
products. 

These laboratories have been built and occupied and are 
now at work on the programs that have been mapped out for 
them to follow. Due to somebody’s foresight we now have 
these four large research centers which can carry on investi- 
vations for either the civilian needs, or the armed forces, or 
both, and at the same time if necessary. But we couldn’t 
get these laboratories today in time to help win the war if 
we didn’t already have them because it has taken about two 
years to build and equip them. That’s about the length of 
time required to plan and build and equip and staff and get 
the research going in laboratories like these. So you can 
see how fortunate we are in having these laboratories and 
in having work under way in them in times like these when 
every minute counts. You can see also how fortunate we 
are in being able to use these laboratories for research in the 
defense field. 

Let’s turn now to the work that is under way and see 
just what is being done in these laboratories, and how this 
work is fitting in to the program of National defense. 
Naturally, I can’t tell you about all the work that is going 
on because some of it is of a confidential nature which I 
can’t discuss, and because it would take too much time. So 
I'll take up a few of the more important topics that we can 
discuss and tell you about these. With your permission I’d 
like to talk about the topics without associating them with 
any particular laboratory. I’m sure you'll understand my 
reason for wanting to do this. First, though, let me say that 
there are now 189 people employed in the Northern Labora- 
tory; 175 in the Southern; 185 in the Eastern; and 192 in 
the Western. In other words, something like 741 of the 
approximately 1,000 people that will ultimately be employed 
in these Laboratories are now at work. Equipment has been 
or is being installed in all of the 72 individual laboratory 
units in the Northern Laboratory; in 50 of the 72 units in 
the Southern Laboratory; and in practically all of the units 
in the other two laboratories. 

Nitrocellulose, or what we used to call gun-cotton, is the 
basis for modern smokeless powder, which we are manu- 
facturing in this country just as fast as we can. The cellu- 
lose which is used in making nitrocellulose normally comes 
from cotton linters. Our supply of chemical grades of 
linters is normally sufficient to meet our own needs, but 
with this country acting as the “arsenal for Democracy,” 


our supply of linters is not sufficient to meet the combined 
needs of this country and the countries we are supplying. 

Raw lint cotton has certain advantages as an alternative 
source of high-grade cellulose for use in an emergency, al- 
though, of course, it normally is too valuable for other pur- 
poses to be diverted to this use. In anticipation of a shortage 
of linters, one of the Laboratories began last February to 
investigate the possibility of using lint cotton for making 
smokeless powder. After successful laboratory experiments, 
plant-scale investigations were carried out in cooperation 
with industry and the Navy Department. While the final 
results of these investigations are not yet available, there is 
every indication that they will be successful. The principal 
problem involved in using lint cotton in smokeless powder 
is cutting it quickly and efficiently to suitable lengths for 
purification and nitration with existing equipment. A new 
type of cutting machine is being developed which we hope 
will solve this problem. This project as you can readily see 
is wholly of a defense nature yet it is using an agricultural 
product of which there is a great abundance. 

Naturally, lint cotton is not the only source of cellulose. 
It’s found in many of our farm crops. There are large quan- 
tities of cellulose in such agricultural residues as cornstalks, 
corncobs, cotton stalks, sugarcane bagasse, and in the straws 
of oats, wheat, barley, rye, and so on. We are looking into 
all of these different angles as fast as we can because we 
know that a lot of research is needed before we can say 
whether or not the cellulose in these now largely wasted 
farm residues can be obtained on a satisfactory commercial 
basis. One of the Laboratories is giving a great deal of 
thought to the whole cellulose problem, particularly as it 
pertains to farm residues. The scientists are studying this 
problem from many angles, and when they get through we 
hope to know a great deal more about cellulose than we do 
at the present time. Cellulose is used in many things both 
by the civilian population and the armed forces, and the 
more information we have on it the better we can utilize 
it to our advantage. 

Some of the problems we are working on in these re- 
search laboratories involve the finding of domestic substitutes 
or replacements for imported materials which have been cut 
off by the war. For example, sandbags are a military neces- 
sity and are needed by the millions in warfare; yet, until 
recently, all sandbags were made from jute, or burlap if 
you want to call it by that name. Burlap is imported from 
India, and since the fall of Singapore it is doubtful if we 
can get enough now to meet even our sandbag require- 
ments. 

Looking to such a situation as we would now be facing 
if we had to depend on India for our sandbags our cotton 
technologists suggested to the War Department long before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor that studies be made to see if 
cotton fabric couldn’t be treated so as to make it satisfactory 
for sandbag purposes. It was pointed out that certain cot- 
ton fabrics which have the strength and quality required for 
sandbag purposes could be produced in large quantities in 
this country without much difficulty. The cotton technolo- 
gists in one of our Laboratories analyzed and tested a large 
number ot commercially produced cotton fabrics, correlated 
the results with data obtained from service tests, and then 
used their findings as a basis for drawing up minimum speci- 
fications for use in purchasing cotton sandbags which the 
War Department is now doing. Shortly after the War 
Department adopted specifications for the purchase of cotton 
sandbags, our scientists were asked to conduct research to 
determine the most effective treatment for preserving fabrics 
against attacks by micro-organisms. In compliance with 
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this request, our chemists and bacteriologists made exhaustive 
tests of practically all known preservatives and made the 
results available to the War Department. There is no way 
of calculating the dollar and cent value of research of this 
kind, but it is definitely of a defense nature and it does 
utilize one of our major farm crops. Projects like this that 
find defense uses for farm products are valuable indeed in 
times like these. 

Another development that looks promising at this time is 
the possibility of producing fire hose without the use of 
rubber and linen. The hose used by fire departments con- 
sists of a circular woven cotton fabric lined with rubber 
which is now about as valuable as gold. Then there is the 
unlined fire hose, kept for emergency use in industrial plants 
and other buildings, that is made of linen, a commodity 
which we can’t get now in sufficient quantities on account 
of the war. Last September, the Civilian Defense Adminis- 
trator requested us to investigate the possibility of making 
a fire hose wholly from domestic materials that will be leak- 
proof and strong enough to meet the demands for both types 
of service. Our technologists believe that a pliable plastic 
lined hose of proper design can be developed which will be 
equal and probably superior to the present rubber lined 
type. The plastic lining phase of this work is being done 
by a large manufacturer of cotton fire hose yarn, and the 
results they have obtained appear very promising indeed. 
Our chemists and cotton technologists are also working with 
various chemical treatments and fabric designs to see if it 
will be possible to develop an unlined cotton fire hose to 
replace hose formerly made of linen, where the pressures 
are comparatively low. If these efforts are successful, this 
country will not only be able to lick the rubber problem as 
it applies to fire hose, but another step will have been made 
in finding new and wider uses for farm crops. 

In our effort to send food to our friends across the ocean 
we have suddenly come face to face with the fact that ship- 
ping space is not as plentiful as it used to be. The situation 
is not only serious, but it is growing worse as submarines 
and dive-bombers exact heavy tolls from the shipping lanes. 
Naturally we believe we'll be able to overcome these un- 
favorable hurdles in a few more months after we get into 
full production of ships and equipment. One of the ways 
our scientists are trying to help in this situation is through 
the dehydration of vegetables. We are now vigorously push- 
ing a Bureau-wide research project on the dehydration of 
vegetables. Scientists have been drawn from all over the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering to help 
in this important and much needed research, and I’m glad to 
report that the work is well under way. Dehydration not 
only reduces the amount of space that would be taken up 
by raw products, but it also saves on weight since most 
of the water, which is the weighty part of vegetables, is 
taken out in the dehydration. We are conducting exhaustive 
pilot-plant scale research with both the tunnel and the 
cabinet types of dryers, and have just completed a small unit 
for the Indian Service that is a combination of both types. 
This project is not only furnishing us with badly needed in- 
formation on the production, storage and transportation of 
_ dehydrated products, but it may be a temporary bridge to 
the gap brought on by the shortage of tin which is normally 
used in canning fruits and vegetables. In this case we are 
not developing new uses for a product, but we are develop- 
ing new and improved methods for saving and storing val- 
uable food that is needed by both the civilian population and 
the armed forces. And that’s mighty important. 

One of the main troubles with dehydrated products during 
the first World War was the off-flavor of the product afte: 


it was rehydrated, or restored to its natural condition. We 
are trying to correct this difficulty as well as to make im- 
provements in color, flavor, and other things that add to 
the attractiveness, palatability, nutriment, and keeping qual- 
ity of dehydrated products. The crops being studied under 
the present set-up include white potatoes, carrots, onions, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, and other leafy vegetables. 

Another timely piece of research that is under way in 
one of the Laboratories is the work on frozen foods. Secre- 
tary Wickard has called for large increases in the produc- 
tion of many of our agricultural commodities. This pro- 
gram not only meets with general approval, but there have 
already been large increases in the production of milk and 
eggs and some of the other commodities. The question that 
naturally arises in connection with this increased produc- 
tion is, how is the best way to store and keep these products 
until they are consumed? 

The ever-normai granary seems to be serving a good pur- 
pose in that field. The dehydration work that we are doing 
and the frozen pack investigations that are under way in one 
of our Laboratories will all contribute to this general ob- 
jective of saving the foods we are striving to produce in 
larger quantities. 

We now come to another industry—that of naval stores; 
decidedly Southern, and one whose products have served 
in War and in peace since Colonial days. In the early days 
its principal product—pine pitch—was considered indis- 
pensable for caulking ships. Today the raw materials are 
rosin and turpentine almost entirely. Their derivatives 
figure prominently in war materials. Thanks to turpentine 
and a farseeing synthetic chemical industry, we can now 
get synthetically the camphor we need for smokeless powder, 
plastics and other requirements. Our scientists discovered 
some time ago that American turpentine is rich in pinenes 
and constitutes excellent raw material for synthetic camphor. 
Unlike World War I, when Japan was our ally, the supply 
of natural camphor (from Formosa) is now completely 
shut off, like that of natural rubber. 

The supply of palm and coconut oils from the Pacific 
Islands is also shut off and fats and oils available for soap 
stock are steadily decreasing. We need fear no serious soap 
shortage, however, for we can look to rosin to supplement 
our soap stock. As this Bureau has shown, rosin is not a 
filler, but when judiciously used with soap oils, it will make 
a good soap. 

From dipentene (derivable from turpentine) is now be- 
ing made a chemical known as isoprene which is valuable 
as a synthetic rubber intermediate. In the present acute 
rubber shortage, all possible synthetic rubber intermediates 
are of great potential value. Isoprene is not the only de- 
rivative of turpentine that might serve to supply such in- 
termediates. Recently the Bureau reported on experiments 
with thermal isomerization derivatives of turpentine, com- 
prising conjugated chain trienes which also have potenti- 
alities in the synthetic rubber field. ‘These also show inter- 
esting possibilities in the drying oil and synthetic resin fields. 

The naval stores industry is not one of the big industries 
of this country. Nevertheless, some four to five hundred 
thousand people in the pine belt—from North Carolina to 
Eastern Texas—depend on it in whole or in part for a liv- 
ing. Today the pine resin, or “pine gum” as it is called 
is still converted into but two raw materials—rosin and 
turpentine. The natural resin complex, consisting largely 
of terpenes and diterpene—mor.o-carboxylic acids, while it 
is unlike coal tar, in that it comprises non-benzenoid or 
hyvdro-aromatic compounds, is, like coal tar, destined to be- 
come a source for a host of valuable chemicals—chemicals 
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which are not only important in the present emergency 
but which may play an important role in the post-war 
economy of the South. 

In time of war there is a great increase in the demand 
for certain types of leather. It is needed to make shoes 
for marching soldiers, and for other war-time purposes. We 
now import about half of the material that is needed in tan- 
ning the leather that is produced in this country. 

Due to the shortage of ships and the discrimination 
against cheap cargoes like tanning material the situation in 
this field is steadily growing worse. Prices of certain tan- 
ning materials are still rising as supplies dwindle and new 
shipments become increasingly scarce. The price of tanning 
materials has advanced about 20 per cent since the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, One of the research Laboratories is 
making a special study of this field in the hope of finding 
some sort of a solution to this problem. Our scientists in 
cooperation with scientists of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and other agencies of the Department of Agriculture are 
making a thorough study of plants and trees in this country 
that give promise of producing satisfactory tanning ma- 
terials in commercial quantities. 

We have already found what we believe to be a very 
good source of tanning material in the bark of the Western 
hemlock tree. The results of laboratory-scale investigations 
with Western hemlock bark have been satisfactory. What is 
needed now is a pilot plant at some point in the Pacific 
Northwest where this bark is produced in large quantities. 

The canaigre plant which grows wild in certain areas 
in the Southwest is also a promising plant for the produc- 
tion of tanning material. Our scientists in cooperation with 
the scientists of Plant Industry and the Soil Conservation 
Service are making thorough studies of this as well as other 
plants of a promising nature in the hope of finding an out- 
let to this gradually tightening bottleneck. This is a project 
that will probably require considerable study over a fairly 
long period of time, but it is something that should not 
be neglected too long or we may find ourselves in another 
rubber situation. I’m mentioning it here because it has 
a direct connection with leather which is used in making 
shoes for both the civilian population and the armed forces. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance to everybody. 

One of our Laboratories is in the midst of an investiga- 
tion which may prove to be of considerable economic im- 
portance as well as a help in providing our people with a 
better balanced diet. This project centers around an at- 
tempt to produce nicotinic acid now called “niacin” on an 
economically commercial basis from nicotine. 

The aim is to try to produce the nicotinic acid from a 
type of tobacco known as Nicotiana Rustica which is not 
used for smoking and which contains more nicotine than the 
smoking varieties. This species is capable of producing two 
or three times more nicotine per acre than the ordinary va- 
rieties, and we are hopeful that this thing can be worked 
out so that it will become economically profitable for the 
smal! tobacco farmer to produce a nicotine crop as a 
supplement, replacement, or cash crop. 

There are now two rather substantial outlets for nicotine. 
One is in the food reinforcement field after the nicotine 
has been converted into niacin, and the other is its use 
as an insecticide. You are all acquainted with the impor- 
tance of nicotine in the insecticide field. And you know 
how the demand for niacin has increased since January 
1941 when the Committee on Food and Nutrition recom- 
mended enriching white flour with thiamine, niacin, iron, 
and riboflavin when it becomes available in sufficient quan- 
tities. It is estimated that we now need about 200,000 


pounds of niacin annually to enrich our flour, and another 
20,000 pounds for use in pellagra treatment. Niacin is 
sometimes called the P.P. or pellagra-preventing vitamin. 
This suddenly large demand for niacin is twenty times larger 
than the total amount of niacin produced in 1940, and 
would require around 20 million pounds of tobacco were 
all the acid made from tobacco nicotine. At present coal 
tar competes with nicotine from tobacco as a source of 
niacin. And tobacco may not be able to compete with the 
coal tar, but we are going to try to find out whether or not 
it can. 

Another important requirement at present, and one which 
can only be supplied by the farmer, is for the protein needed 
by industry. The oldest and still the main source of this 
protein is skim milk, from which casein is made. In the 
past the greater part of the casein has been used to make 
the slick coating on magazine paper, and the rest has gone 
to make glues, plastics, and water paints. We now have 
a new need for protein. Synthetic fiber to help supplement 
our deficient supply of wool is already being made com- 
mercially from casein and used in mixture with other fibers. 
Of course, as with any new development, the new fiber 
does not equal wool in many respects, but if is warm, and 
we are striving to improve its other properties to the point 
where a satisfactory suit can be made from it. Artificial 
fiber is also being developed from soybean and other proteins. 

Milk is valuable as a food, and casein production, of 
course, cannot interfere in any way with the manufacture 
of dried milk and cheese for our use or for export to our 
allies. We expect casein production to fall off about a fourth 
this year, and, even with large imports from Argentina, 
we shall need more industrial proteins than we have in 
sight, so we are going after this problem in two ways, try- 
ing to develop new sources of casein by using skim milk 
which isn’t available to drying or cheese plants, and trying 
to develop other proteins as satisfactory substitutes for 
casein. Both of these lines of work appear promising; the 
second has been worked on for several years and already 
has given valuable results. 

At the Department’s Soybean Laboratory we tried to 
extract a protein from soybean curd which could be used 
as a substitute for casein. The project was a success. A 
commercial plant now in operation is turning out about 
6 million pounds of soybean protein a year. But there is 
still a shortage because it is estimated that we need about 
20 million pounds of this new soybean protein a year. We 
have enough soybean meal to produce this amount of pro- 
tein, but we don’t have the processing machinery to get it 
out, and that’s why there is a shortage of this new sub- 
stitute for casein. Of course, we'll eventually lick this 
problem of producing proteins for industrial use, but it may 
take a little while to do it. 

The Laboratories are also working on the production of 
industrial proteins. Since the war food situation has caused 
a drastic shortage of commercial casein heretofore used ex- 
tensively in the production of coating and adhesive ma- 
terials, the need of finding satisfactory protein substitutes 
for casein is strongly indicated. In partially meeting this 
situation one of the Regional Laboratories is exploring, with 
encouraging results, the possibility that feathers and re- 
lated substances can be processed in such a manner as to 
produce adhesives for plywood and related uses. Fiber and 
film possibilities for these proteins are also suggested. An- 
other Laboratory is working on zein which is a product 
of corn. The investigations thus far show that zein can be 
used in certain types of paper coatings as well as for other 
purposes. A small amount of zein is now obtained in the 
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manufacture of cornstarch. Much larger quantities could 
be produced if the price justified it. Then there is the pos- 
sibility of finding a cheaper way of getting zein out of corn 
and of improving its stability. That’s where our engineers 
may come into the picture. We have found that the com- 
bination of chemists and engineers makes a good team for 
the many and varied projects we are working on. Each 
complements the other. 

One of our Regional Laboratories is conducting investi- 
gations on the development of plastics, cellulose pulp, paper, 
and low-cost building materials from agricultural residues. 
It is also carrying on cooperative investigations with various 
State engineering and agricultural experiment stations and 
farm equipment manufacturers on harvesting and collect- 
ing machinery with the objective in view of not only lower- 
ing collection and baling costs, but also improving the qual- 
ity of the residues. 

Penicillin is a substance of unknown nature produced by 
the action of a mold, Penicillium notatum, when grown in 
artificial culture. When diluted as high as 1:50,000,000 it 
will stop the growth of bacteria such as Streptococci, 
Staphylococci, and certain other pathogens. It is non-toxic 
to humans and can be administered intravenously, orally, or 
by surface application. It has been found to be especially 
efficacious by the English in the treatment of gangrenous 
infections and burns, the latter making up a large part of 
current casualties in the British Isles. Penicillin is at present 
very difficult to prepare, but if made generally available it 
may well be the biggest advance in the treatment of in- 
fections since the development of the sulphonamide drugs. 
One of the Regional Research Laboratories, because of the 
special training and experience of several members of its 
staff in the handling of molds, has been chosen to conduct 
work leading toward the eventual commercial production of 
this interesting material, and noteworthy accomplishments 
have already resulted from its activity in this field. 

I haven’t said anything about the part the pilot plant 
is playing in the Regional Laboratory program. Sometimes 
it’s a fairly easy matter for a good scientist to produce 
something in the laboratory on a very small scale. I know 


of any number of persons who have done that. But that — 


is merely the first link in a chain of several links, and the 
rub comes when a manufacturer sets up a commercial plant 
and attempts to turn out large quantities of a product based 
on nothing more than test tube results. The pilot plant 
is needed to bridge the gap between the test tube and the 
commercial plant. In reality a pilot plant is a small-sized 
commercial plant designed so that records and cost accounts 
can be kept on production. These, of course, help the pros- 
pective manufacturer to reach a constructive conclusion as 


to whether or not it would be profitable for him to enter 
that field. 

Each of the four Laboratories has a large space designed 
for pilot plant research. One of the Laboratories has just 
completed and is placing in operation a large pilot plant for 
the production of motor fuel from agricultural products. 
This pilot plant would have been in operation long ago if 
we could have gotten the necessary equipment. This par- 
ticular pilot plant is large enough to produce 500 gallons 
of fuel spirits a day. It contains the most modern equip- 
ment that we could get under the emergency conditions 
that have existed for more than a year. We have developed 
the most efficient strains of yeast to use in fermenting the 
raw material for this work. Our first work is with corn 
but we expect to conduct investigations on a great many 
farm products and by-products in our attempt to get accurate 
and constructive information on this tremendously important 
motor fuel problem. 

And, of course, you know from what you have seen in 
the papers, that we are working on synthetic rubber in one 
of the Laboratories. I can’t tell you much about that project 
because it is of a confidential nature. I can tell you that 
our most promising prospect is in the production of what 
scientists call a rubber extender. By mixing this material 
with natural rubber from the rubber tree or from the guayule 
plant which the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Forest 
Service have been asked to develop in this country, we can 
extend or enlarge the amount of commercial rubber that 
can be produced from natural rubber. We'll soon be in 
pilot plant production of this new rubber extender which 
can be made from one of our widely produced farm crops. 
With the rubber situation as it is it seems to me that we 
should encourage the development of rubber trees in South 
and Central America, the development of the guayule plant 
in this country, as well as the development of synthetic rub- 
ber and rubber extenders. After these sources have been 
developed industry will select the ones that are the most 
economically practicable for commercial production. And 
we should push all of these projects as fast as possible in 
the hope of soon finding something that will prevent the 
civilian population from having to do without rubber. 

I’ve only touched on a few of the more important re- 
search projects now under way in the four Regional Re- 
search Laboratories, but I’ve tried to give you enough in- 
formation about each project to enable you to get an idea 
of the type of work that is being done. I have tried to point 
out that our research is closely linked up with National 
defense, and that we are pushing it as hard as we can in the 
hope that our contributions will help this country in our all- 
out fight for victory and freedom. 


Corregidor 


FIGHTING MEN ARE POWERLESS WITHOUT PLANES 
By HONORABLE FRANCIS B. SAYRE, U. 8. High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands 


At the dinner of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, April 23, 1942 


me to do, I should like to pay a tribute to your own 
men, the correspondents who have covered the story 
of the war in the Philippines. They have done a mag- 
nificent job. They have written history as it exploded be- 
fore their eyes. They have carried out the supreme duty 


Bree: speaking of Corregidor, as you have asked 


of the good reporter under the supreme test: they got the 
story and they got it in the face of death. 

It is still dificult for me to realize that, under the Presi- 
dent’s direction, I am really back in America and not 
dreaming on my rough cot in the tunnel on Corregidor. 

War against Japan was a cloud on our horizon at Manila 
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which for months we had been watching and planning for. 
In the summer of 1941 we had mined Manila Harbor; for 
a long time our army intelligence officers had been pre- 
paring lists of suspects to be arrested upon the outbreak 
of war; the movements of American merchant ships had 
been put under Navy control. Finally, on December first 
we received a message from Washington warning us of 
the possibility of attack, as a result of which Admiral Hart, 
General MacArthur and I met in my office to confer and 
outline plans. Even then the reality of war seemed hard 
to believe. 

At 4:00 A.M. on the morning of our December 8 (cor- 
responding to December 7 on the other side of the Inter- 
national Date Line) | was awakened by the sound of bare 
feet running down the corridor. Claude Buss, my executive 
assistant, burst into my bedroom and breathlessly told me 
of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor. Rousing my 
staff, we went at once to work. Commonwealth officials 
had to be notified, press releases given out, constabulary 
guards posted around the Residence compound, and our 
gates closed to all except those holding passes. I ordered 
the closing of the Japanese banks. In accordance with care- 
fully worked out plans some of our staff I put to work 
filling and piling sandbags to protect our building; others 
were detailed to procure food and water storage cans in 
case of siege; still others were set to work gathering first- 
aid materials in our splinter-proof shelter in the basement. 
At the end of that memorable day I went down to General 
MacArthur’s headquarters to confer with him over the 
situation. He told me of the gravity of our position—of 
the ships that had been lost that morning at Pearl Harbor 
and of the flying fortresses and planes that had been lost 
that noon at Clark Field and Iba Field, north of Manila. 

The days that followed were crowded with activity. We 
worked against time, never knowing when Japanese bombs 
would wipe us out. We slept in our clothes, up and down 
those first few nights three or four times a night because 
of air-raid warnings. All of our staff who were not living 
with their families gathered at the Residence every evening 
before dark; we improvised a men’s and a women’s dormi- 
tory of mattresses spread out on the passageway around the 
court and protected by sandbags; and here we caught what 
sleep we could against the coming day. Nerves were taut 
and ears always strained against every noise; exaggerated 
rumors were rife; yet never have I seen a group of men and 
women working in more splendid self-control and fine co- 
operation. It helped one over rough places and was a con- 
stant inspiration to work with a staff like that. 

Through those crowded days and nights amid a few hope- 
ful and many disheartening reports, one fact became in- 
creasingly clear. Japanese troops had landed in large num- 
bers on Lingayen Gulf to the North and also in large 
numbers to the South; both forces were advancing upon 
Manila with the evident intention of cracking us. With 
the Japanese in complete control of the air our own troops 
were proving unable to check the double advance. 

Finally, on Christmas Eve, General MacArthur decided 
Manila could not be held. He called me on the telephone 
and said that 1, together with President Quezon, must leave 
within four hours for Corregidor, there to set up a tem- 
porary seat of government. He agreed to join us on that 
island fortress the same evening. 

That morning the Japanese commenced bombing the port 
area of Manila, and in between two bombing raids we made 
our getaway, President Quezon and I together with our 
families and staffs, putting off in two small launches from 
the Presidential pier and boarding the Mayon, an inter- 
island steamer waiting for us outside the breakwater. 


We went to sleep that Christmas Eve in cots jammed 
end to end along the side of the Corregidor tunnel, with all 
Our possessions in suitcases under our cots. There we lived 
during the next two months, sharing with our American and 
Filipino troo,s a memorable life. 

It is a privilege to be one of a company of men like that. 
I have never seen their equal. We had our tunnel to run 
to when the bombs began to fall or the shells came our 
way. But the majority of them just had to stand by their 
guns and take it. They never flinched and they never com- 
plained. I’ve watched them going out to dangerous posts 
night after night, some of them whistling as if it were all 
in the day’s work. I’ve seen them carried, torn and bleed- 
ing, into the hospital to the operating tables, gritting their 
teeth and still taking it. Their spirit is magnificent. They 
cannot be beaten. 

A few get medals; the great majority, just as brave, go 
out in the dark and are never heard of again. 

Now as I step into the dazzling sunlight of America with 
its gay, soft life—a life that I have loved and still love— 
I think of those boys over in the Philippines—Americans 
and Filipinos, living next to death. Corregidor and Amer- 
ica are two diiferent worlds and the contrast is almost 
shocking. 

Yet I know I speak truly when I say that the American 
people are not indifferent 0. apathetic. They care and they 
care tremendously. But what can they do? I believe all 
America is asking that question. What can we who are 
not in uniform do? 

First, we must realize that the war is being fought on 
two separate fronts,—the battle front on the other side of 
the world and the production front back home. Each is 
of equal importance. No matter how magnificent their 
spirit, men can’t win without planes and guns and ships 
and war supplies. Because we lacked sufficient planes and 
fighting material in the war areas our best fighters were 
powerless to stop the Japanese sweeping Southward from 
Lingayen Gulf to Manila. The hardest thing our men had 
to face was not savage hand-to-hand fighting with fanatical 
Japanese, not even planned mass attacks at critical points, 
but the helpless feeling of watching oncoming waves of 
Japanese bombers in the sky with no American planes to 
oppose them,—having to stand by one’s guns and just take 
it, utterly unable to fight back. 

One of the most tragic sights I have even witnessed was 
the bombing of Cavite a few days after the outbreak of 
the war. Cavite was the old Spanish naval base which 
America had taken over in 1898 and had converted into 
a modern naval base with repair shops, ammunition stores, 
and oil supplies, a very vital link in our naval defense in the 
Far East. From the terrace of our Residence one noontime 
we watched the Japanese planes come sweeping over Manila 
above us and then on across the bay to Cavite. Shining in 
the sun, in perfect V formation, with slow deliberation they 
circled over Cavite and then dropped their bombs. Fol- 
lowing the roar of explosions, great clouds of smoke and 
later leaping flame rose over the inferno. Cavite was wiped 
off the map. That afternoon small boatloads of mutilated 
human bodies came across the bay and landed their dread- 
ful cargoes to be taken to Sternberg Hospital in Manila. 
All night flames lit up the sky above Cavite and even next 
day the fires still raged. Because of our lack of planes, 
Cavite was left a shambles and a gaping ruin. 

Wars these days are won or lost by what happens on the 
production front quite as much as by what happens on the 
battle front. Fighting on the production front is probably 
the more difficult job of the two. It is less romantit and 
requires even more tenacity and ingenuity and brains and 
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grit. Upon victory or defeat on the production front will 
ultimately hang the winning or losing of the war. 

The wheels of war production are turning in America, 
but we must get them turning faster. Time is of the es- 
sence. A plane today may be worth ten planes next year. 
We must drive production more furiously. 

Surely, America will not fail her boys at the front. We 
are engaged today in a grim struggle, far more difficult than 
any previous war in which we have taken part. It will 
not be an easy victory. The power of evil arrayed against 
us is stupendous. Never before in our history have we had 
to fight on so many fronts at once and so far away from 
home. It will demand sacrifices such as America has not 
yet even begun to make. 

America must awake to the grimness of the struggle. 
We must learn to forget our differences,—to unite all our 
forces in the great common cause. 

I remember at Corregidor, as we hung over the radio 
at the tunnel entrance, hungry to hear encouraging news 
from home that would mean the sending of help,—I re- 
member more than once how heartsick we were over news 
of this plant or that falling down in its production. We 
were not pro-capital or pro-labor, closed shop or open shop 
men. We were but soldiers at the front trying to defend 
our countrymen, with our lives at stake and forfeit if our 
countrymen failed us. 

If we, back home, win on the production front, there is 
not the slightest question about ultimate victory. We shall 
have discouragements. We shall have reverses. But final 
victory will be sure. I know whereof I speak. I have seen 
our boys fighting. Given anything like equal chances they 
outfight the Japanese at every turn. 

In tk: second place, we must remember that we are fight- 
ing not merely to win a struggle, but to establish a world 
where our children can live in peace and security under law. 
The real objective for which we are fighting is a world of 


freedom and democracy. We can have such a world only 
if we find the way to build a peace that will be lasting. 

That is as difficult a job as the winning of the war. And 
it is also as necessary if we are to obtain the objectives for 
which we are fighting. If we lose the peace our military 
victory will turn to dust and ashes. 

To find the way will demand months of hard work and 
study and planning—before the making of the peace treaty. 
For instance, after we have won the war, are we going to 
allow individual nations at will again to build up gigantic 
armaments, and thus compel other nations against their 
desire to divert money vitally necessary for economic de- 
velopment and other peaceful needs into competitive arma- 
ment building? Are we going to leave every small nation 
to the mercy of the gunmen and the freebooters? If not, 
how practically can the world be made safe for the peace 
loving? How practically are we going to make the earth’s 
raw materials accessible to peoples who need them? How 
practically can we keep open and unchoked the avenues of 
international trade upon which the standards of living of 
every industrial people vitally and inescapably depend? How 
practically can we prevent unfair commercial practices and 
trade discriminations which lead the way directly to the 
final crash of war? 

We cannot successfully build a peace that will be lasting 
until these and a host of similar knotty problems have been 
studied and thought through by competent experts and econ- 
omists. But this is not enough. The solutions reached by 
experts will be valueless unless backed by a true under- 
standing of the real issues by an informed public opinion. 

You have probably a more vital part than any other group 
in the making and informing of that opinion. This will 
take time. The issues are complex and obscured by much 
emotional prejudice. If we wait until after the war is 
won it will be too late. That work must begin now. And 
yours in large part is that responsibility. 


The Wartime Treatment of Aliens 


REQUIRES STATESMANSHIP AND COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK, Associate Commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the General Evening Session of the California Conference of Social Work, 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium, April 20, 1942 


ing with the problem of our foreign-born popula- 

tion during the emotionally tense days of this 
world conflict. We intend to show the Axis that their ex- 
pectations are wrong and that the American reputation for 
skillful sportsmanship is well deserved—that we can hit 
hard and at the same time live up to our usual standards 
of fair play. 

In Hitler’s calculations he counted a good deal upon the 
diversity of the American stock and on the disunity which 
he assumed would result in a time of crisis. His calculations 
were bound to be unreliable, if for no other reason than 
that he started with the underlying assumption of racial 
exclusiveness and superiority, which, as you know, is basic 
to the Nazi philosophy. In this, science and experience are 
against him. There is this much truth in Hitler’s assump- 
tion, however, that the wartime treatment of our alien 
minority is fraught with great potential danger. It is more 
dificult in this country than in any other, and hence re- 


ITLER is counting on our fumbling the ball in deal- 


quires a high form of statesmanship and community co- 
operation if we are to be successful. 

If we are too considerate of people’s feelings, we may 
fail to catch dangerous Fifth Columnists. If we are stupid 
and bungling in our handling of the alien question, we 
might knock ‘national unity for a loop. It is the narrow and 
difficult course between these extremes which we must run. 

America has by far the largest percentage of foreign-born 
population of any country in the world—more than one- 
fourth of our total population of 130,000,000 was either 
born abroad or represents the sons and daughters of the 
foreign born. Thirty-eight million of our population have 
come here as immigrants since 1820, 25,000,000 of them 
having been admitted during the last fifty years. Five mil- 
lion persons registered under the Alien Registration Act of 
1940. Another 7,000,000 have been naturalized, bringing 
the present total of the foreign born to 12,000,000, while 
approximately 25,000,000 more are the sons and daughters 
of immigrants. In size of alien population, California is 
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next only to New York, having over half a million, or one- 
tenth of the national total. This fact, plus California’s 
relation to the theater of war, makes the wartime program 
for aliens of greater immediate importance to the citizens 
of this State than to any other in the country. 

Our English-speaking allies have had difficulty with this 
problem, and yet their foreign-born populations are rela- 
tively small as compared with ours. England, for example, 
with a population of 46,000,000, has an alien population of 
only 230,000, one-half of one per cent of the total. The 
United States, in comparison, has a foreign-born population 
of almost ten per cent, 3% per cent still being aliens. A 
mere setting forth of these figures gives some idea of the 
enormity and gravity of the task. 

Let us now look a bit more closely at the composition and 
distribution of the alien population in the State of Calli- 
fornia. New York has a total alien population of 1,235,000, 
most of whom are found in New York City. California is 
second with 531,810 aliens, 47 per cent of whom live in the 
principal cities of San Francisco and Los Angeles. San 
Francisco has 25 per cent of the total state alien population, 
and Los Angeles accounts for 22 per cent. The total of 
531,810 for the State is made up by principal nationality 
groups as follows: 


BD, ai Sain bat aiauee S| eee 27 per cent 
BD ccc cckewnke kabaneae re 10 per cent 
NN ah ahd tak ao a > 7 per cent 
Bn a.4o J colkaniun tis peed oo) ee 7 per cent 
eT re ae 6 per cent 
Philippine Islands ....... ee 6 per cent 
DNS. 4.3.5 62 a wed ed oe 8 ae + per cent 
OE ee Ore ea eee 19,484....... 4 per cent 
ere rere oer e | ee + per cent 


Now, how about the size of the enemy alien population 
in California? The total number tor the country, as re- 
flected in the recent identification program is 1,100,000. Of 
this number 110,212 are found in California. In other 
words, California has approximately 10 per cent of the total 
alien population and approximately 10 per cent of the alien 
enemy population. According to Alien Registration figures 
there are 54,658 non-citizen Japanese in the continental 
United States, of whom 38,171 are found in the State of 
California; 2,319 are registered in New York State; and 
most, of the balance is accounted for in the Pacific Coast 
states. ‘The best estimate of the number of American born 
of Japanese stock is 79,642, and of this number 60,148 were 
residing in the State of California at the outbreak of the 
war. | do not want to bore you with statistics, but perhaps 
the ones that I have mentioned are indispensable to any 
realistic analysis. 

Let me give you a thumbnail sketch of this country’s 
preparation for dealing with our alien population during 
the war. To begin with, we must keep espionage agents, 
saboteurs, and any who would further the enemy’s cause 
out of the country, not permitting a single dangerous one 
to slip in. This important responsibility is entrusted along 
the 6,000 mile land border to the Border Patrol, which 
within the last two years has been doubled in size. As many 
of you know, this is one of the most effective police organi- 
zations in the United States. At all the ports of entry this 
force is supplemented by immigrant inspectors; there are 
500 local offices of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, a large percentage of which are on the borders and 
the sea coasts. Under this set-up the prevention of illegal 
entries has been developed to a high point of efficiency. 

Then there has been established in the State Department 
a war-time system of sifting the applications of aliens who 


desire to come to this country either for permanent residence 
or as visitors. Inter-departmental Committees consisting of 
representatives of the State Department, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Naval Intelligence, Military Intelli- 
gence, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation pass upon 
each individual applicant and from an unfavorable opinion 
an appeal may be taken to Review Boards, constituted along 
the same lines, and eventually to an Appeal Board of two 
prominent individuals appointed by the President. It can 
readily be seen, therefore, that both from the standpoint of 
police organization and the sifting of applications for ad- 
mission, this country has increased its vigilance and methods 
of protection in response to the war situation. 

Then there is our program for aliens who are already in 
the United States. Thanks to the Alien Registration Act of 
1940 and the recent identification program for alien enemies, 
we now have a vast amount of knowledge concerning the 
5,000,000 aliens of all nationalities and the 1,100,000 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese. Alien registration has 
proved to be the best method of preparation we could pos- 
sibly have undertaken to meet the present emergency. From 
its individual and statistical data, which have now been 
processed, we are supplying not only the police agencies of 
the Department of Justice, but also the Intelligence services 
of the Army and Navy. A special organization has been 
set up for the purpose of discovering, arresting, and prose- 
cuting any and all aliens who have failed to comply with 
the Alien Registration Act and the alien enemy identifi- 
cation program. 

The efficacy of these two programs will be judged ulti- 
mately in large part by our ability to apprehend those who 
have failed to comply, because in some percentage of the 
cases at least non-compliance is due to an attempt to cover 
up activities or orientations opposed to the safety and wel- 
fare of our country. We appeal to all of you to assist us 
in bringing non-compliers to the portals of justice. Re- 
member always that the only sure defense of our American 
policy of tolerance and our American tradition of fair play 
is found in the rigorous prosecution of alien malefactors, 
and that in apprehending them we must rely upon de- 
mocracy’s faith in eternal vigilance. Responsibility for ap- 
prehensions and arrests is and must be in the appropriate 
police agencies; the responsibility for vigilance is and must 
be as broad and inclusive as every last one of us who seeks to 
protect his country. 

Contrary to certain prevailing notions, our program of 
arresting and deporting aliens who are in this country il- 
legally or who have made themselves subject to deportation 
by criminal, immoral, or other acts specified in the immigra- 
tion laws, is continuing with full force and effectiveness dur- 
ing the war. Last year, for example, we deported from the 
United States more than 10,000 aliens either under war- 
rants of arrest or by enforced departure at their own ex- 
pense. Naturally, with most of Europe sealed up tight and 
with transportation across the Atlantic so hard to get, our 
opportunities for effecting deportations to Europe and other 
parts of the world are considerably circumscribed. Never- 
theless, it is our policy to arrest and deport wherever pos- 
sible, especially in those categories where the further pres- 
ence of the alien in the United States is contrary to our 
national safety and well-being, and to seek means of deal- 
ing effectively with the more dangerous of our deportable 
aliens despite handicaps due to the war. Fortunately, in 
a large percentage of cases we are able to take this action 
under the wartime enemy alien powers. 

Another mistaken notion, at least on the part of some 
people, is that naturalization has been suspended for the 
duration. There is no truth whatsoever to this report. Any 
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foreign-born person who was entitled to file a declaration of 
intention to become a citizen before the war still has the 
same right. Everybody—including the alien enemy—still 
has a right to take the second step, to petition for naturali- 
zation. Foreign-born persons who do not fall in the alien 
enemy category have not been affected so far as naturali- 
zation procedure is concerned. In the case of alien enemies, 
the cases fall into two groups: those whose cases were pend- 
ing and who may proceed after ninety days, and those who 
have not yet petitioned and who must in such cases have 
their petitions treated as Presidential exceptions. In these 
latter cases an exceedingly searching investigation is being 
made, and before the District Director of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service recommends favorable action 
upon the petition, the case is carefully reviewed centrally be- 
fore it is given the green light. In this important field, there- 
fore,—the granting of the priceless privilege of citizenship 
—we are trying to do two things which will make a bal- 
anced program: permit all deserving persons to proceed 
toward citizenship and at the same time redouble our caution 
lest undesirable individuals slip through. 

This formula is one which will describe the over-all policy 
for dealing with our alien population during wartime. In 
acting upon petitions for naturalization, the two most im- 
portant conditions are that the individual be truly attached 
to the principles of the Constitution and our form of gov- 
ernment, and secondly, that he have the knowledge of our 
language and the knowledge of our institutions to be an 
effective citizen. 

If the comprehension of the average American of what 
Americanism and democracy mean should ever become mere 
words, no number of “flying fortresses’’ could ever give our 
country real protection. We must secure widespread under- 
standing and uniformly shared emotions before we can 
fight the kind of fight which will bring victory. This being 
the case, the National Citizenship Education Program which 
was started almost a year ago and which brings together 
some of the work of the Office of Education, the WPA, 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service, is of the 
highest importance in training future citizens and raising 
the general level of the country’s morale. I am glad to 
report that this program is operating in all forty-eight 
states; that we have a total of 350,000 aliens enrolled in 
these classes, and that they are taught by 6,000 persons. 
California, as many of you know, is one of the leaders in 
this field of activity. 

This gives you a general picture of how our Government 
is attempting to protect our borders and our seacoasts from 
illegal entries; how it is sifting those who apply for ad- 
mission; and how it is at one and the same time policing 
and encouraging the 5,000,000 aliens within our borders 
by registering them, by naturalizing them, and educating 
and inspiring them in what Americanism really means. 

In all aspects of this program, the social worker plays 
an important part. The social worker protects the alien 
upon his arrival in this country lest he be exploited ; he helps 
the alien get a job and adjust himself to changed social con- 
ditions; he assists the newcomer to comply with laws af- 
fecting him, such as the Alien Registration Act and the 
identification program; he gladly responds to the Govern- 
ment’s request to make investigations of family situations 
and good moral character in cases arising under the sus- 
pension of deportation provision of the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940; the social worker is alert to his responsi- 
bilities in protecting our country against any who are dis- 
loyal or plot unlawful actions; social workers are prominent 
in the Citizenship Education Program and in the prepa- 
ration of candidates for citizenship, whether it be teaching 
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classes or helping to fill out the preliminary forms of ap- 
plication. You support our police and enforcement programs ; 
your assistance is invaluable in our remedial and construc- 
tive programs looking toward the amalgamation of the 
foreign-born population in the organization of the war 
etfort. 

The wartime treatment of aliens is brought home to you 
more in California than in any other part of the country. 
All aspects of the program are intensified here. This is 
particularly true of the alien enemy program, with par- 
ticular reference to the relocation of part of our popula- 
tion for purposes of defense and safety. 

As nearly as any of us can judge, the alien enemy pro- 
gram seems to be operating very well. Even before the out- 
break of the war, the Attorney General, through the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, had taken the wise 
precaution of placing almost 2,000 Axis seamen in pro- 
tective custody at three detention camps in this western 
part of the country. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service had provided detention facilities for 7,500 persons, 
although less than one-third of this space was actually being 
used at the outbreak of the war. December seventh we were 
called upon overnight to provide temporary detention quart- 
ers for double that number. This was done with creditable 
dispatch and smoothness. 

There are six principal steps in the alien enemy pro- 
cedure: (1) investigation and apprehension, this being pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation; (2) temporary detention, this being the responsi- 
bility of the Immigration and Naturalization Service; (3) 
the hearing administered by the civilian hearing board, of 
which there are approximately 100, there being one at least 
in each judicial district; (4) the recommendation of the 
hearing board, which is forwarded to Washington for re- 
view by the Alien Enemy Control Unit of the Department 
of Justice, and decision by the Attorney General; (5) de- 
cision of the case and preparation of appropriate orders; 
(6) execution of the decision, which takes one of three 
forms: release, parole, or detention for the duration. 

According to the latest figures I have seen, 7,800 enemy 
aliens have been apprehended under the alien enemy pro- 
cedure since the outbreak of the war, and of this number 
4,000 are still in detention and the remainder have been 
disposed of. Generally speaking, the recommendations of 
the civilian hearing board are followed in Washington, there 
having been only a small percentage of cases in which the 
recommendation has been overruled or not followed. The 
advantages of the centralized review in Washington, as you 
will appreciate, are that it tends to secure uniformity of 
policy and treatment throughout the country and prevent 
arbitrary action in individual cases. 

One of the most interesting and difficult aspects of the 
alien enemy program is that which has to do with parole 
procedure. In this area social workers can be, and already 
have been, of considerable assistance. If a person is not 
dangerous enough to be placed in detention on the basis 
of his past actions or future threatened actions, and if at 
the same time there is any remaining suspicion concerning 
his reliability, the obvious middle course is to put him on 
parole. There are several advantages to this system: it makes 
it clear that the alien must behave himself; it charges the 
sponsor who assumes responsibility for the parolee with a 
definite obligation to society; it sets up a network of sur- 
veillance midway between the two poles. 

The greatest difficulty in the procedure, of course, is to 
secure satisfactory sponsors. This is rarely easy, and in 
many cases it is very difficult. Ideally, the sponsor should 
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have previous knowledge of the parolee, but at the same 
time he must not be biased in his favor and hence disposed 
to shirk his public responsibility. In most cases it is pos- 
sible to secure a sponsor who qualifies in both respects, 
namely, he has previous knowledge of the alien, and his 
sense of patriotism and responsibility is first-rate. But 
what shall the Government do when a satisfactory sponsor 
is not forthcoming? In one of the Atlantic seaboard states, 
a board has been set up consisting of representatives of 
various groups, social, economic, patriotic, and among them 
a trained social worker. In difficult cases where satisfactory 
sponsors are not forthcoming, this board is responsible for 
choosing a suitable sponsor. Increasing attention is being 
viven to the use of persons who have had no previous know]l- 
edge of the alien, but who are particularly well qualified 
because of previous experience and general fitness. 

I say again that this is an aspect of the whole alien enemy 
procedure in which the social worker, because of his train- 
ing and acquired knowledge, can properly be of real value to 
those who are responsible for administering this program. 
Contrary to what I have heard some people say, | find few 
social workers who are warped in their judgments or in 
their patriotic duty by an excess of sentimentality or soft- 
ness. On the contrary, because of the hardships which they 
daily observe, and the grim realities with which they are 
called upon to deal, they acquire the attitude which we com- 
monly associate with the medical doctor or the nurse, that is, 
the feeling of underlying sympathy, controlled, however, by 
the intellectual necessities of the situation and the preven- 
tion of destructive wear and tear on the nervous system 
which comes from letting one’s sentiments predominate. 
Social work is truly a profession. The social workers whom 
| know best, such as Miss Breckenridge and Miss Abbott, 
have all of the objectivity and professional attitude associ- 
ated with law or medicine in their highest manifestations. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that social workers can be in- 
valuable in the police aspects of the alien program as well 
as in the educational and inspirational side of the work. 

Your greatest challenge is, of course, the relocation pro- 
gram. I suppose you feel a natural human sympathy for 
many of those whose lives: are disturbed, but on the other 
hand, you appreciate, as we all do, when we look at it 
objectively, that their inconvenience and discomfort are part 
of the general dislocation which affects everybody today, 


and which is not nearly so great as that experienced by 
people in many other countries. Take, for example, the 
stories that come out of Europe about the wholesale trans- 
fers of population by the Axis dictators—transfers either for 
pillage or slave labor. 

It is against this backdrop and the necessity of respond- 
ing to the requirements of the life-and-death struggle in 
which we are engaged that the relocation program on the 
Pacific Coast must be judged. I have no official connection 
with the work of the Army or the program of the War 
Relocation Authority, and hence cannot attempt to discuss 
in detail a problem with which I am not familiar. It does 
seem safe to say, however, that in certain areas of this difh- 
cult program the social worker must be relied upon to a 
greater extent than any other professional group. This is 
true when it comes to the provision of services for dependents 
who are left behind, and whose principal sources of support 
have been removed. I should think that you might be called 
upon to render assistance in the disposition of property and 
personal effects. I know that one reason such a large num- 
ber of aliens have come to California is because certain 
organizations have assisted them to settle on this Coast after 
fleeing from Europe as political refugees. These programs 
which have been planned so carefully and upon which large 
sums of money have been expended are now likely to be 
jeopardized, and it may be necessary to start all over again. 
If my confidence in the hard-headedness and objectivity of 
the social worker is well placed, I expect you to say in many 
instances, as all of us are forced to say, “This is war.” Hard- 
ships and dislocations are difficult, but compared with what 
other countries are doing, and what we must do if we are 
to survive, there seems to be no other possible course. What 
we have to do, let us do thoroughly and forcefully, realizing 
that it cannot be helped; but in doing it, let us try to adhere 
to our American practice of showing consideration where 
possible and treating everyone with equal fairness and respect 
for legal requirements. 

Never before in our history has there been greater need 
of unswerving execution of necessary programs designed to 
assure our safety and well being; never before in our history 
has there been greater need to reassure that large portion of 
our population which is foreign born that the reputation 
for fairness and good will which Americans have gained 
through the generations is still alive and in full force today. 


Scrap and Waste Materials 


USE THE REGULAR CHANNELS FOR SPEEDY AND EFFICIENT RESULTS 
By CHARLES I. FADDIS, Congressman from Pennsylvania 
Delivered over WISV of the Columbia network, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1942 


N times of peace and plenty, the industry which col- 

lected, processed and marketed scrap or waste material 

and which is generally known as the “Junk Industry” 
was important. Now, when there is a scarcity of nearly all 
materials, this scrap industry has become a very important 
industry indeed. It has become so important that a special 
bureau, The Bureau of Industrial Conservation of the War 
Production Board, has been set up to direct its activities. 
Congressional Committees hold hearings in order to de- 
termine whether, by legislative or other means, they can be 
of assistance in‘the matter of bringing these waste materials 
to the points where they are needed. 


Lately, there has been a great deal of nation-wide criti- 
cism about the scrap business. Some of it is due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the general public. Much of 
it, however, is due to the clever propaganda of Axis agents 
who are taking advantage of the situation to put on a 
whispering campaign. The objective of this whispering 
campaign has been to create a distrust of the scrap dealers. 
Word has been slyly passed around, that the scrap dealers 
are responsible for the government policy in respect to the 
collection and handling of scrap. These Axis agents know 
full well, even if the general American public does not, that 
if they can once break down the present method of disposing 
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of scrap through the regular channels accustomed to the 
handling of such material, they will have brought about a 
state of chaos in this industry. 

There is a wide-spread public desire to contribute scrap 
directly to the Government. ‘This is a fine spirit, yet for a 
number of sound reasons backed by experience, such a pro- 
cedure would not move scrap back into production as quickly 
as it is needed. Our major concern is that the collection 
and shipment of gravely needed scrap metals, wastepaper, 
old rags and rubber to our war factories be both speedy 
and efficient. Therefore, we implore you to follow the sys- 
tem which has been laid out. It is the one approved by the 
Government of the United States, though disapproved by 
the Axis Fifth Columnists within our midst. It has stood 
the test of many years of peace-time service. Let us not try 
to change it now. 

The average person does not understand the economic 
function performed by the dealers in scraps. They do more 
than simply buy and sell. They collect, sort, grade, process, 
pack and ship. Maximum efficiency requires careful grading 
before shipment to steel mills. Rags, too, are first graded 
and sorted according to textile content, color, et cetera. 
Some are trimmed and cleaned. All are finally packed in 
bales and shipped to appropriate mills. There are hundreds 
of grades of the non-ferrous metals, which require just as 
expert attention as does any other scrap material, before 
it can be used by the manufacturers. This kind of work is 
done by dealers in thousands of establishments in the United 
States. Obviously the Government could not perform these 
operations, nor are the consuming mills equipped to do so. 

The profits of dealers are limited by price ceilings and 
excess profits taxes. Many scrap dealers who had small 
plants have given up the business because they could make 
more money working in the war plants. Violations of price 
ceilings and instances of hoarding are being checked by the 
Government and provisions have been made for controlling 
such practices and punishing violators. 

For the person who prefers to give collections of waste 
materials rather than sell them, a number of charitable or- 
ganizations will welcome the contributions. If a citizen 
is anxious to assist the Government directly, he may sell his 
collection to a dealer and use the money to purchase De- 
fense Stamps and Bonds. If he wishes to donate the money 
outright, he can mail it direct to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This is not a short-term drive or campaign, but must be a 
continuing program for the duration of the war. In our 
all-out effort for victory, we must use every ounce of man- 
power, every bit of experience, every facility that is avail- 
able to get in the scrap with all the speed possible through 
existing well-established channels. Every person can make 
a real contribution to war production in his home, on his 
farm, or in his place of business, by cooperating with those 
who are engaged in salvage work. 

On the basis of the best estimates available, there were 
collected and used in 1941 in excess of 52 millions tons of 
scrap, which represents a new all-time high. The latest 
available figures indicate that current monthly consumption 
of scrap is at 4,500,000 as against 3,500,000 tons for the 
same period a year ago—an increase of 28%. In spite of 
these record-breaking figures, there are today furnaces that 
are not operating because of a lack of scrap and it is es- 
' sential that more be obtained. We need the scrap NOW. 

There is no widespread hoarding of this material. In the 
first place, most people do not realize that there are over 
70 varieties of iron and steel scrap and that, generally 
speaking, shipments to mills have to be made in carload lots. 
You can readily see, therefore, that in the normal opera- 
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tions of an iron and steel scrap dealer it is essential that he 
accumulate enough of a given grade to permit him to make 
these carload shipments. He must, at all times, have a large 
pile to work on. This is added to, all the time, by receipts 
as well as diminished by shipments. 

To make an economical shipment, the dealer must ship 
in carload lots. Of course, there are less-than-carload lots, 
but it is an economic disadvantage to ship in less, which saves 
the difficulty of re-sorting at the furnaces. Steel mills and 
furnaces, generally speaking, have not the facilities to sort, 
segregate, and, in the case of a light steel, to bale the light 
scrap. 

There have been many instances of alleged hoarding re- 
ported to the War Production Board. All have been in- 
vestigated. In almost all the cases, the facts were that there 
had not been the alleged hoarding, nor was there an undue 
inventory. In most of the cases in which an excessive in- 
ventory was revealed, the situation was immediately cor- 
rected at the time or shortly after. The reasons for the 
large inventory were seasonal or local. 

Aside from this method of correction, the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the War Production Board—which is not the 
same as our Bureau of Industrial Conservation—has the 
right and power to allocate the material in any dealer’s yard 
to any specified user. This procedure of allocation has 
been used rather extensively to force the movement of ex- 
cessive inventories. In addition to this method, the War 
Production Board has the right of requisitioning. —The War 
Production Board proposes to use this requisitional power 
when necessary, and did on Friday, March 13, 1942— 
requisition the entire material in a yard in Valparaiso, In- 
diana. 

Now as to the question of automobile graveyards. They 
are not primarily Scrap Yards. They are largely maintained 
for the purpose of supplying spare parts for cars. The en- 
gines and heavy parts have been scrapped. The fenders, 
frames and light parts must be stripped of their non-ferrous 
parts and pressed into compact bundles before they can be 
economically transported to the mills. We must remember 
that they will be needed to keep cars running, now that the 
manufacture of automobiles has been curtailed. They are 
a source of replacement parts for the poor man. 

Until very recently, there has been a tendency of auto- 
mobile graveyard operators to hold back on the material in 
their yards. The Bureau, with the aid of the Iron and 
Steel Industry and its dealers, has organized a program 
whereby every automobile operator will be offered a fair 
price for the iron and steel scrap in his yard and if he re- 
fuses to accept a fair price, without adequate reason, the 
material, including his parts, will if advisable, be requisi- 
tioned. Early reports from some 400 of these automobile 
graveyards have indicated the sale of approximately 30,000 
tons of iron and steel scrap. Although this is a beginning, 
the graveyard operators will be made to realize that they 
must sell their iron and steel scrap, removing spare parts 
first, if they so desire, and the purchasers must be made to 
realize that they must cut up the material promptly and 
move it to the mills. 

The scrap iron and steel which will be moved into nor- 
mal channels of trade through this effort will be subject to 
allocation among scrap-consuming companies. This will 
mean, that even though a dealer may acquire the cars in a 
particular graveyard as agent for one company, the scrap 
metal may be given to another company whose need is 
greater or whose part in war production is more important. 
All such allocations will be made by the Iron and Steel 
Section of the War Production Board. 
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A natural by-product of this campaign will be to make 
available to consumers a supply of non-ferrous metals such 
as aluminum, copper, brass, and zinc, which are present in 
small quantities in graveyard cars. 

There has been a larger scrap movement in this country 
than ever before, but it is still inadequate. There has been 
cases of dealers and others who have unduly held back. 
They must be made an example of. But, finally, there should 
be a greater realization on the part of the public that a 
legitimate operator who is conscientiously cutting, sorting, 
seyregating and moving his scrap, must have a reasonable 
inventory to keep the flow of prepared metal moving as 
rapidly as is needed. 

Now as to our exports of scrap during the period 1930 
to 1941, a matter which is also much misunderstood. The 
bulk of our exports originated in the South Atlantic, the 
(julf and the Pacific Coast areas, which are removed by high 
freight rates from the big consuming areas of the North 
and the Middle West. Much of the material we exported 
was inferior. Our mills were able to get the cream of the 
crop and they were not interested in this inferior material. 

From 1930 to 1941 we exported a total of 21,000,000 
gross tons of scrap, less than one-half of which went to 
Japan, about one-half to England, and some little to Poland, 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia. In that same period, we con- 
sumed 377,000,000 tons domestically, or eighteen times our 
exports, 

Now taking the case of Japan in particular, from 1930 
to 1940 when the embargo was imposed, Japan took be- 
and ten million tons of scrap from the United 


tween nine 
States. ‘That is equal, at our domestic rate of consumption 
today, to between eight and ten weeks supply, and com- 


pared with a domestic consumption of 377,000,000 tons in 
the same period, we exported to Japan about 1/40 of what 
we consumed domestically. 

Japan has iron ore, coal and limestone in abundance in 
Manchuko. But as was the case with England, she found 
it mere economical to buy our scrap than to make the in- 
vestments in the facilities for making pig-iron. After all, 


a shell made from American scrap is no more deadly than a 
shell made from Manchukan iron ore. If we had denied 
her scrap same years ago, she undoubtedly would have built 
up a big offsetting pig-iron industry. I believe that the fact 
that we kept Japan dependent on us for scrap is going to 
be found to operate very heavily against her ability to pro- 
vide her metal requirements for this war, because she does 
not have the blast furnaces today to make the necessary pig- 
iron. We were at peace with Japan at that time. We were 
also selling her gasoline, oil, copper, cotton and many other 
commodities. 

Now folks to make it possible for every section of the 
country to take part in this continuing drive for materials 
a “Salvage for Victory Program” has been organized on a 
nation-wide scale by the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion of the War Production Board. However, the battle 
will only be won if every citizen knows his part—knows 
what waste materials are needed—knows how to save them 
and how to dispose of them. This requires local organization 
and community effort. It calls for ingenuity and coopera- 
tion on the part of local volunteer committees. It is a long 
task, too. The Salvage for Victory Program is not a cam- 
paign. It must be a continuing program, because we will 
need more and more materials as long as the war lasts. 

America is a big country. Conditions vary from State 
to State and locality to locality. Details will have to be 
worked out by local committees to meet local conditions. It 
is important, however, that State and local salvage organi- 
zations conform to a general pattern as closely as possible. 
Cooperate with your local organization and turn a deaf ear 
to any other suggestion—Fifth Column or otherwise. 

America is a rich mine of scrap metal, waste paper, old 
rags and old rubber. In dumps and backyards—in attics 
and cellars—in stores and on farms—millions of tons of 
materials are now lying idle and useless). We must now 
work this mine. We must make it produce now—and con- 
tinue to produce. We must save and salvage and start these 
materials on their way to make weapons for our fighting 
men. 


Wheat Farming in Wartime 


THE 


SHORTAGE OF STORAGE CAPACITY 


By CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture 
Delivered before a meeting of farmers at Enid, Oklahoma, April 28, 1942. Broadcast over the Blue Network 


FE are meeting here at a critical point in our world- 


wide war against dictatorship and aggression. It’s 
our way of lite or theirs. We know what their 
way of life is like for farmers in conquered countries. Look 


at what is happening in France under Nazi oppression. 
Recently, for example, Admiral Darlan told French farm- 
ers what the “new order” expected of them. He pointed out 
that they had to turn over to the government as much of their 
products as the government demanded. The deliveries had 
been falling short. The Admiral said this: “If you fail to 
adapt yourself to that discipline which the government sug- 
gests, you will suffer another kind of discipline, which the 
cruel circumstances of hunger will impose on you.” 
American farmers aren't used to hearing orders like that 
and they don’t want to hear them. That is one reason why 
American farmers are going all-out to set new production 


records. This is their part in the war strategy of the United 
Nations to overthrow the Axis threat to human freedom. 
The United Nations are fighting this war all over the 


globe. Final victory will come deep in the enemy’s terri- 
tory. In a stream that grows bigger and bigger each day, 


we are sending to a dozen battle fronts American men, 
American war materials, and American food. 

Yes, victory demands production. The American boys in 
expeditionary forces in outlying bases must be fed. We can’t 
let them down. Our allies must eat to keep fighting so 
strongly. Think of the British with their great air offensive 
and their bold commando raids. Think of the Russians. 
They are the ones that have stalled Hitler’s great war ma- 
chine. In fact, the Russians are doing more today to defeat 
the Axis powers than all the rest of the United Nations 
put together. Every American owes them a debt of grati- 
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tude for their great contribution to final victory. We can’t 
let them down, and we won’t let them down. 

More than that, we won’t let our own people down. Farm- 
ers will feed the men and women who are turning out war 
materials, and all of the Nation’s families who are carrying 
the heavy loads of wartime. They will keep on building up 
food reserves, too, for the conquered nations when they have 
thrown Hitler out. 

The war job of American farmers is to produce more than 
they ever have produced before. But it must be more of the 
things that are needed. Hit-or-miss expansions won’t do. 
There are limits on land, labor and equipment. War require- 
ments are great. Farmers would delay victory by growing 
things that are not needed. 

What are the needed things? It’s hardly necessary to 
name them to a farmer audience. You know that the Nation 
needs more of the protective foods like vegetables, fruits, 
meats, eggs and milk to improve the health of soldiers and 
civilians. You know there is a special need for concen- 
trated foods to be sent to our own soldiers or our allies. 
They must have high protein foods that pack a lot of food 
value into a small space—products like meats, cheese, dried 
milk, dried eggs, dried fruits. Then there is the need for 
oil crops to make up for loss of imports from the far east. 
There’s no such thing as having too much of many of these 
products. 

On the other hand, we already have large supplies of 
wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco. The huge stocks of many 
of these products, particularly wheat, raise some difficult 
problems. Of course, we’re glad we have enough. It’s better 
to have too much too soon, than too little too late. But now 
we have put in reserve enough of the basic farm commodities. 
From here on out, we must use every acre of land, ton of 
fertilizer and hour of labor for producing the things of 
which we don’t have enough. 

To let farmers “got it blind” in producing things we don’t 
need instead of things we do need would be like permitting 
automobile manufacturers to keep on making passenger cars 
at the expense of planes and tanks. 

We've heard a lot about how industry is converting to 
war production. Well, agriculture is doing just as big a 
conversion job, even though there are not many headlines 
about it. 

But a number of people—I don’t believe many farmers 
are among them—still have not grasped the main idea of 
the farmer’s drive to produce for victory. Some even be- 
lieve that the Government is paying farmers to cut down on 
the very products it is asking them to grow more of. As you 
know, the facts are just the other way. The only payments 
that are being made for holding down acreage this year are 
in connection with wheat, cotton, tobacco and corn. The 
main idea of the payments on every one of these four crops 
is to help farmers use more of their land, labor and equip- 
ment on production of things which we and our allies simply 
must have in order to win the war. 

Then, there’s another question being asked—and it shows 
a state of mind that is a threat to the whole drive for war- 
time conversion. That question is this: If the world needs 
American farm products so badly, why spend time and money 
holding down on anything? Why not throw out acreage 
adjustment and soil conservation and encourage farmers to 
go ahead and raise more of everything? 

That kind of thinking makes sense only to someone who 
also believes that a shortage of cheese or of soybean oil can 
be made up by a surplus of wheat or tobacco. That just 
isn’t so, of course. Even if some people don’t know it, farm- 
ers do, and so their wartime program is based on recognition 
of this fact. We cannot produce enough of what we need of 


some commodities if we go on producing more than enough 
of other commodities. 

It’s hard to change over—to convert. On my own farm 
there could be quite a temptation to put out more corn and 
wheat instead of growing more soybeans, more pasture for 
livestock, and more pigs. But just the same, the changes 
have to be made, and I’m making them. 

The only way in which farmers can do their war job 
is to put themselves on a war basis. Helping farmers do that 
is the war-time purpose of the national farm programs. 

That goes for conservation, as well as for the other pro- 
grams. Our great problem is to produce what’s needed at 
the least possible cost in soil destruction. Conservation prac- 
tices increase crop yields in addition to protecting soil from 
wind and water erosion. Results of farmers’ conservation 
work of the past few years are showing up now. When the 
need for greater production came, our farm land was in 
shape to produce abundantly. Conversion and conservation 
both are needed in raising Food for Freedom. 

Now what about wheat growing in wartime? It is no 
news to you wheat farmers that you face some of the tough- 
est problems in American agriculture. 

We already have more wheat than we know what to do 
with. We have an all-time record carryover—about 630 
million bushels. On top of that, we'll have a new crop, from 
the way things look now, of around 800 million bushels. 
That will make a supply of not far from 1% billion bushels. 
That’s enough to meet all our normal needs, including ex- 
ports, for about two years. As I said earlier, it’s comfort- 
ing to know that there will be no shortage of such an im- 
portant food. But on the other hand, how are we going to 
get all that wheat under cover to keep it from rotting? 

Storage space already is crowded. We have a year’s re- 
quirement of wheat on hand to start with. This makes the 
outlook much more serious than last year, and you remem- 
ber how tight the situation was then. With the kind of 
yields now in prospect there will be a tremendous shortage 
in storage capacity for the country. 

Only last week the president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade stopped to see me in Washington and told me that 
in Kansas City elevators already are filled just about up to 
capacity. This man told me that all the Kansas City ele- 
vators could hope for this summer was to have enough space 
to handle wet wheat which had to be turned. At the very 
best, they will not be able to handle more than a few mil- 
lion bushels. Other terminals are in much the same con- 
dition. We've never had a storage problem even approach- 
ing this one. Just to make matters worse, we are short on 
burlap for flat sack storage, which usually accounts for 
about 10 per cent of our stored wheat. 

And there isn’t any chance of using boxcars for storage 
this year. You know that’s the way we squeezed through 
last year. But this time, the railroads already have told us 
that they won’t even load boxcars in the country until they 
know that they can be unloaded promptly at the terminals. 

Some people may ask why we don’t build more terminal 
elevators, and more boxcars. The reason is that we just 
haven’t the steel and other materials, and the labor that 
would be needed. More steel for boxcars and elevators 
would mean less steel for ships, guns, and tanks. We can’t 
slow down our output of munitions, and I know that farm- 
ers wouldn’t want us to. 

Still, what can we do with all of our wheat this year? 
We must not let it go to waste. There is only one way out— 
farm storage. The wheat will back up on farms this year. 
There isn’t any way in the world to get around that. I 
only hope that there will be enough tight storage space for 
most of it—that no great amounts will have to be piled on 
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the ground. ‘he only way you farmers can be sure of keeping 
your wheat -off the ground is to start building more farm 
storage now. This is not the year to hope that somehow some 
elevator can take your wheat, or to wait until you’re sure 
you have made your crop. 

There are enough nails and enough lumber to build all 
the farm storage that is needed if farmers start right away. 
But there are no oversupplies, and few local dealers carry 
large stocks. If any large numbers of farmers wait until the 
last minute before building their storage bins, there won’t 
be enough nails and lumber in the right place at the right 
time to do the job. And wheat will be piled on the ground. 

It’s the patriotic duty of every farmer to store as much 
of his wheat on his own farm as he possibly can. 

This is no time to waste farm products. Nor is it any 
time to waste labor and materials in transporting and try- 
ing to market wheat that can’t be used. This is where 
marketing quotas come in. Quotas this year will help farm- 
ers keep excess wheat on their own farms. A 7-cent per 
bushel storage allowance will be available if the quota-loan 
system is continued. ‘This allowance will help farmers 
finance the needed farm storage space. 

Quotas are the only way this year to enable each wheat 
farmer to receive his fair share of the income from wheat. 
Quotas will make it possible to have loans this year. These 
loans will be the only way of getting cash out of a great 
part of the crop. The law is definite: No loans on wheat 
can be made unless quotas are approved. If quotas are voted 
down nothing in the world can stop a sudden and staggering 
drop in wheat price. 

With our present record supplies of wheat there is no 
telling how low the price of wheat would go without the 
stabilizing effect of the loan. We can get some idea, though, 
by looking at wheat prices in other parts of the world. In 
Canada, the Grain Board will take wheat at a price that 
averages, at the farm, about 65 cents a bushel in our cur- 
rency. The Canadian Board will take only 280 million 
bushels at this price. In Argentina the average farm price 
is about 44 cents a bushel, and in Australia about 52 cents. 
And even those prices are maintained by some manner of 
Government price support. Compare that with what the co- 
operating farmer will get in this country if we vote quotas. 
Including the loan and payments, it will average well above 
$1.25 a bushel. 2 

This is the time for all farmers to stand behind the quotas. 
Quotas safeguard the whole wheat program. Quotas protect 
farmers and the Nation from catastrophe. 

In spite of the dark outlook for exports, and all the prob- 
lems of wheat storage, some people who look back to the 
last war don’t believe that it’s possible to have too much 
wheat this time. They remember we were then told that 
wheat would win the war, that we sent a lot of it to Europe, 
and that it brought $2 and $3 a bushel. From there on, I 
suppose, they reason this way: This is a bigger war than that 
one, so sooner or later the demand for our wheat ought to 
be bigger too. 

There’s a flaw in that kind of reasoning. This war isn’t 
only bigger than the last one; it’s different. During the 
first World War the United States was the great export- 
ing Nation. Now Canada, Australia, and Argentina all have 
large surpluses backed up, just waiting for outlets. Enough 
of these reserves are piled up, including our own, to supply 
prewar world export markets for three years. And only a 
fraction of the prewar export market is left. Most of it dis- 
appeared when Hitler overran Europe. Britain is the chief 
wheat importing nation left, and Canada is more than able 
to supply all of her needs. 


Then there is shipping. We and our allies have to send 
supplies all over the globe, and the plain truth is that as yet 
we haven’t nearly as many ships as we need. Wheat is a 
bulky cargo. There are not enough ships to send much 
wheat anywhere, no matter what the requirements might be. 

The outlook for wheat exports after the war isn’t en- 
couraging either. We've been taking part in international 
wheat conferences, to plan how to divide up the world 
market so as to avoid a price collapse if all the world’s 
stored-up wheat comes on the market. It looks as if our 
share of the wheat trade after the war will be very small, 
and at a much lower price than parity. It would take many 
years to work off our surplus at the rate of exports in pros- 
pect, even if we only grew enough each year for domestic 
use. 

That kind of situation can’t go on indefinitely. What 
can we do about it? Some people might say to cut wheat 
acreage still farther—down to a point where all of the crop 
could find a market as flour for use in this country. There 
are estimates which show that this kind of crop would 
not require more than 40 million acres, compared with our 
present national allotment of 55 million acres, and a 1937 
planted acreage of over 80 million acres. 

But we ought to take a long look before deciding to take 
wheat acreage down so far. I believe there is a better way 
than that. There are large areas in this country than can 
grow wheat more cheaply than any other crop. A great re- 
duction in wheat acreage would mean real hardships in many 
parts of the country which are dependent on wheat because 
they can grow it so efficiently. There are large areas, too, 
which can grow very little but wheat. 

From the way things look now, it seems to me that the 
best course to begin thinking about would be something like 
this: Maintain parity for every producer’s share of the wheat 
grown on whatever acreage may be needed to supply our 
full domestic needs for flour—perhaps 40 million acres—and 
then have the areas that are especially equipped to grow 
wheat go ahead and raise considerably more than their do- 
mestic flour shares, then sell that excess wheat at a lower 
price for feed and for industrial uses and exports. 

As a matter of fact we are following the same kind of 
plan now for the wheat which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration owns. We are selling it for export, for feed and 
for making alcohol at a lower price than for use as flour 
domestically. This seems the wisest thing to do now and 
I think it will be just as wise in the future. 

There is need for wheat in industry and for feeding. 
Industrial alcohol, which is used in making smokeless powder 
and other military and civilian products today is being made 
largely from our scarce sugar supplies. This alcohol could 
be made from wheat, in fact small amounts of wheat al- 
ready are being used for that purpose. Research scientists 
may find other practical industrial uses for wheat. They 
are working on those problems all the time. And I know 
that we can use a lot more wheat for feeding. Everyone 
knows what a valuable feed wheat is. 

But there is no way to move large amounts of wheat into 
feed and industrial use at the same price we can maintain 
for wheat milled into flour. 

I believe in parity for agriculture. I’ve fought for it, and 
I'll fight to keep parity—and keep it on the widest scale 
possible. We must fight for parity along realistic lines, for 
we want to win. We just can’t keep on getting parity for 
all the wheat from 55 million acres. One look at our present 
situation makes that clear. 

We need to look squarely at all the facts in making our 
choice as to the best way to keep parity and to use our na- 
tional resources to the utmost. 
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That is looking ahead a little, though the decision is one 
we must make before very long. The immediate task is to 
keep this year’s wheat crop from wasting, to keep the great 
wheat-growing industry from being crippled, and to direct 
the whole country’s efforts this summer along lines that 
will do the most to bring victory. In the quota referendum 
next Saturday wheat growers will have their say as to how 
some of our efforts shall be directed. I hope that every 
eligible farmer will take his part in making that choice. 

Already farmers—those who grow wheat and all the rest 
—have done a magnificent job in producing for victory. 
You know the needs. Farm production goals this year call 
for the greatest agricultural production in our history. And 
farmers are turning out record production. There are a few 
products for which output still isn’t up as high as it ought 
to be—milk, for instance, and peanuts—but for those prod- 
ucts, too, farmers have made great increases and are setting 


new production records. Farmers are going past the goals 
for the other needed products. 

They are turning out record production in spite of short- 
ages of materials and equipment, and in some areas, shortages 
of labor, too. They are working longer hours than ever be- 
fore to raise Food for Freedom. I want to say this right 
now to you farmers here, and throughout this country: 
America can be proud of you and the record you have made. 
Certainly I’m proud to have a part in the work farmers are 
doing to win the war. 

We are going right ahead. Working together under our 
national farm programs we will harness the full strength 
of our farm resources. The outlook for wheat may seem 
dark now, but we can lick that problem, too. We are going 
to raise the food that will win the war and write the peace. 
That means making the best use of our full capacity to 
produce. 


The Influence of American Democracy 
on Europe 


MATERIAL HELP AND MORAL LEADERSHIP 


By JAN MASARYK, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak Government in London 
Delivered at City College, New York and broadcast over Station WNYC, April 16, 1942 


been very considerable for a long time, both in Euro- 

pean democracies and autocracies. From all over 
Europe people emigrated to the United States and soon be- 
came imbibed with ideas and ideals of American liberty and 
liberalism. The Declaration of Independence and the Amer- 
ican Constitution were always considered highlights in the 
history of the struggle for human freedom. Czechoslovakia’s 
first President was a well known student of American insti- 
tutions all of his life which to a great extent was influenced 
by his wife, my mother, who was a free and independent 
American. The Czechoslovak constitution has a great deal 
in common with your constitution and many American prin- 
ciples are embodied therein. Today, when Europe, with the 
exception of Great Britain, Russia, Switzerland and Sweden 
has lost its freedom, and the last two are not quite free, 
and democratic ways of life are only a memory, it is only 
natural that the downtrodden people in the occupied coun- 
tries look longingly towards this free continent. 

We in Europe have full confidence that America will be 
the leader once democracy again becomes the foundation of 
the new world order to come. Europe of course, will need 
reeducation in many ways. In many parts of the world the 
temporary failure of the great democracies in preventing 
gangsterism has shaken the people’s confidence, still there 
are many millions of people in Europe who would rather die 
than be slaves and their hearts are full of confidence that 
America will not fail them. I sometimes wonder, whether 
even you Americans have quite grasped the crucial signifi- 
cance of this very moment. It is not exaggeration at all, 
when I say “it is now or never” and may I say, as a son of 
an American mother, that I feel that America first must 
prove to herself, unflinchingly and without any reserva- 
tions, that the principles of Washington and Lincoln are the 
most dignified and sound manifestations of real statesman- 
ship, and to prove to herself that by making compromises 
on this sacred foundation you would forfeit the right for 
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leadership of the world in matters which really matter. When 
the Allied Nations will be able to take the offensive in every 
sense of the word and when, after belated but still thor- 
ough preparation, they will strike at Hitler’s and the 
Mikado’s heart, the response of the European victims of ag- 
gression will be spontaneous and immediate. In my opinion, 
this is the crucial year in the history of the human race. 
If the American morale will keep step with American pro- 
duction and I am sure it will,—then our hopes and our 
prayers will begin to be fulfilled. When this war is won— 
and it will be won—the new era of international relations 
will begin—then again it will be America, whether you 
like it or not, which will take the lead. There will be need 
for material help, but what is more important, there will be 
crucial need of steady and confident moral leadership. The 
youth of Europe will be demoralized—the youth of Germany 
almost lost. The years of physical and mental suffering of 
untold millions will have left an indelible mark on the next 
generation. In the totalitarian countries, truth, honest 
thinking, intellectual honesty and scientific accuracy have 
disappeared altogether. And to make the peoples in these 
countries use their brains again independently, instead of 
depending on one half-educated gangster to do it for them, 
will be a task for all of us. I would like to see a permanent 
commission formed for the reeducation of derailed Europe, 
and I am happy to say that certain beginnings in this direc- 
tion are being contemplated. I consider moral medicines as 
important as the actual medicines which Europe will need 
to be healed. I can go on endlessly enumerating what will 
be needed, but that is not my purpose tonight, I wish to 
stress here my definite persuasion that only if Europe is 
reinstated into the realms of human dignity can America 
preserve all the wonderful things we all are fighting for. 
Isolation will never again be possible. 

A great deal will depend, of course, on the way in which 
help will be given us after the war. We will be tired and 
sick and sad, but one way or another we will still be proud, 
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and we shall expect a firm but gentle hand. I hope you do 
not consider me immodest for this perfectly frank thinking 
aloud, but if we do not call a spade a spade now, we are 
apt to lose an opportunity which will never come back. 
America has a unique opportunity—that is true. To rein- 
force everything that made her great, to prove to the world 
that her way of life is infinitely worthwhile and to become 
a just—not conceited leader in that transitional period into 
the new world which is upon us—a great many changes may 
have to take place even in America. The social results of 
this struggle are going to be tar reaching. Money and 
property is daily losing its hitherto undisputed significance. 
America’s material and mechanical development in my life- 
time has been so astounding that it sometimes overpowers 
the moral and intellectual development of the masses. To 
bring about an equilibrium between the material and the 


ethical, the seen and the unseen, the known and the hoped 
for—that, in my estimation, is the most glorious contribu- 
tion which America should, can, and will bring to those 
here and over there to whom democracy was and again is 
going to be the pivot of their concrete and abstract future. 
So you see, my friends, we do not expect little from America, 
but why should we—America does not expect little from 
herself. The order of the day is the winning of the war. 
Winning it by superior armaments and superior soldiers, 
that lies within your and our power. The order of tomorrow 
is permanent peace, the abolishing of world wars as a politi- 
cal instrument—a return to democracy—a return to inter- 
national law—a return to international justice—a return 
to decency. 

America’s influence on Europe can be most important. I 
do not see any reason why it should not be. So help us God. 


Savings Banks of Tomorrow 


FUTURE PROBLEMS OF NON-PROFIT INSTITUTIONS 


By MR. HENRY BRUERE, President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
Delivered at Savings Banks Assn. of the State of New York Forum, April 24, 1942 


BVIOUSLY it would be quite fashionable to pre- 
dict that the war will bring about radical changes 
in the savings habits of the people, and with those 

changes drastic alterations in the character and activities of 
the savings banks. I am not inclined to believe that this 
will be the case. 

My reasons for this view are very simple. First, I believe 
that the American public, or that part acquainted with it, 
like the convenience and the dependability of the savings 
banks system. They would welcome its extension to other 
parts of the United States but the time for such extension 
is probably past because the government directly and indi- 
rectly has taken away the reason for anyone accepting the 
social responsibility for organizing these non-profit institu- 
tions. If there were no mutual savings banks in New York 
and New England it is quite conceivable, but not probable, 
that some way might be found to provide equally convenient 
and secure methods cf encouraging thrift and protecting 
savings. But the fact that these institutions exist in large 
numbers with a long history of security behind them, is the 
first reason why we may expect them to fit into any new 
plans of better living that may develop after the war. 

Another reason for the probable survival of our institu- 
tions is the existence of valuable surpluses which they have 
created in the century of their history. It takes time to de- 
velop a surplus, especially in a period of low money rates 
such as the era in which we now live. 

Of course, if we abandon private enterprise and use the 
credit of the government to give security in lieu of an earned 
surplus or guaranty fund already paid for deposit insurance, 
then anything may happen. But I am counting on the con- 
tinuance of the private enterprise system, albeit with in- 
creased government control. This, one might say, paren- 
thetically, will be no greater than already exists in the 
historic and present regulations of the savings banks which, 
we will agree, has been effective, salutary and sufficient. 

Now having disposed of very remote “death sentence” 
possibilities inherent in the vicissitudes of war times, let us 
turn our thoughts to evolutionary changes based on the 
mutual savings banks remaining in being. 

To do justice to our subject we must divide it into its 


constituent parts. There are at least three parts as I see 
them, about as follows: 

1. What is the outlook for the impulse to save, the prac- 
tice of saving, and the use of savings by individuals? That 
is the folkway which is our raison d’etre. 

2. What are the means of earning normal interest on the 
savings fund with adequate safety of principal ? 

3. What consistent method will be employed to make the 
practice of saving facile and attractive, and to provide at 
the same time the great luxury of being able to get your 
money when you want it? 

Let us consider our three sub-divisions. First, then, shall 
we continue to have the impulse to save? To say “no” 
would be to assume that human beings will discard a very 
old habit. It is at least sufficiently old as our history goes to 
represent a strong influence in our national life. It is true 
that fear of want and hardship in old age have historically 
been the most powerful incentive to save. Now we have 
social security with assured old age income of a sort for at 
least all who are in the “covered” occupations. And occu- 
pations still excluded will no doubt be covered in due course. 
But despite all that is being accomplished to ease old age 
under the government plan, there will still remain many 
persons including housewives, children, professional persons 
and the self-employed who will wish to lay up something 
for the future on their own account. 

But most people probably start to save at least for some 
more immediate purpose. America is a nation character- 
istically in the pursuit of happiness with an ever increasing 
wisdom in providing for the future, as insurance reserves 
eloquently testify. Yet, as we know, more than 50 per 
cent of our depositors succumb within a few years to the 
temptation to take their money and depart presumably either 
to meet an emergency or to gratify some want or pleasure— 
just what, we can only guess. They may return later on to 
us, or to another bank but this numerous class, at least, 
doesn’t save primarily for old age. 

Nevertheless, we should not dismiss too casually the com- 
petition of social security with older savings practices. Pres- 
ent benefits, as you know, are limited to incomes up to 
$3,000 per year. Assuming a person earning $1,500 per 
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year accumulates credits for ten years before reaching age 
65. He would receive benefits of $363.00 a year. These 
benefits could be shared with his wife for a joint or survivor 
annuity basis. They are adjusted, not on a strictly actuarial 
basis, to assist widows of covered persons with dependent 
children. The social security plan is in its infancy and may 
undergo development which will make it very formidable 
competition and perhaps a substitute for other forms of 
thrift for the protection of old age, and probably in due 
course against the expense and loss of income incident to 
sickness. We are not in competition with social security 
and would, I take it, welcome its extension. It is a form 
of compulsory saving which the public has accepted with 
enthusiasm. But life does not begin at 65, nor is it lived 
in contemplation of illness. Therefore, for the active earn- 
ing period of millions of persons and their families, there 
will remain many wants to be satisfied which one may not 
enjoy at all if they are deferred until old age. Moreover, 
at present, only 62.4 per cent of the population who attains 
the age of 15 will reach the age of social security. 

We may turn to Europe for some indication of the effect 
of long established social insurance systems on saving. The 
oldest was Germany. The German plans, to some extent, 
were in effect for 25 years before the first German war 
broke out in 1914. And savings banks flourished never- 
theless. 

In England social insurance systems were instituted in 
1911-12. The Trustees Savings Banks then had on deposit 
£53,811,899. Now they have £323,348,628. (These fig- 
ures are exclusive of Government Stock held for Depositors.) 
And during this time the postal savings system expanded 
formidably. 

We should not overlook the possible competition of gov- 
ernment savings bonds. The more of such bonds are sold 
the more the savings habit will be instilled and hence, the 
greater probability of the use of the savings banks. After 
all, war savings bonds are sold to finance the war and to 
check inflation. After the peace we hope those two purposes 
will not operate to continue this not altogether economical 
method of financing the government deficit. 

All in all I am going to bank on the survival of the 
thrift habit and the continued desire of persons earning 
money to have cash available in a safe place earning a little 
interest but ready when needed. For this part of our 
prophecy we may, I think, agree with Paula in The Second 
Mrs. Tanquary, that the future is the past again, entered by 
another door. Or—as the French have a saying—Plus ca 
change plus c’est la meme chose. 

How will the investment policy and program of the 
future differ from the present and the past? Some of my 
friends of long experience in the business think that here 
too the past was but prologue to the future. They say we 
shall continue to have investment cycles. Always there will 
be government bonds to invest in, certainly as long as our 
one hundred billion debt exists. There will be municipal 
bonds, they say. There will be inviting mortgages again 
other than the F. H. A. type, because cities must continue to 
be built and rebuilt. They add that there is the prospect of 
new opportunities for judicious investment in industrial se- 
curities, to take the place of the regulated industries such as 
the rails and the public utilities. Or, indeed, to supple- 
ment those that will remain as safe investments for trust 
funds in the future. 

I do not radically disagree with any of these assumptions 
but I am not content merely to let nature take its course 
in this respect. I believe that the savings banks and the 
fiduciary investing agencies should develop with the govern- 
ment a long time program for absorbing a very substantial 


part of the government debt. The rate of interest and the 
maturities of such debt with perhaps optional redemption in 
case of need should be designed to stabilize the portfolios 
of such institutions and give support to the after-war adjust- 
ment of the debt to the country’s new financial needs. Private 
investors, commercial banks and industries should not lock 
up their funds in government securities thus stifling the 
commercial and industrial development of the nation. The 
fiduciary institutions, if they are furnished with special facil- 
ities of liquidity and redemption could well afford in ex- 
change to accept a more modest rate of return than they 
now long for. After all, they are chiefly interested in secu- 
rity. In this connection we must remember that social se- 
curity reserves will require a large volume of government 
bonds as a permanent backlog. It may be that all of the 
national debt now in being and perspective will in the course 
of a generation become a permanent fund such as are 
British Consols, available to mop up and stabilize a large 
part of the permanently invested funds of savings banks 
and life insurance companies. When the time comes to con- 
sider this matter in a practical way we shall have to sit 
down and discuss with the Treasury an arbitrary but ade- 
quate rate based on the principle of live and let live. 

As to other investments, we shall continue for some time 
to hold and perhaps to buy the most secure rails and util- 
ities, provided the yield is sufficient to justify whatever risk 
there may be involved. 

I agree that cities and states will borrow and savings 
banks will invest in the better municipal credits, all the 
more so should tax exemption be whittled down or abolished. 

I will make no predictions respecting investments in 
industrials; we may leave that subject to the Savings Banks 
Trust Company and to the Banking Board. Undoubtedly 
they will take advantage of every reasonable opportunity. 
I, myself, am quite ready to consider preferred stocks when 
prices readjust themselves somewhat, but in severely limited 
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amounts. As to mortgages I have some strong ideas which 
are not yet too popular, but which in my opinion will be- 
come so as the younger generation takes hold. Some of these 
ideas, still in the rough, I shall now venture to lay before 
you. 

I look forward to the continuance and expansion, as sav- 
ings banks number one investments, in peace as well as in 
war, or defense, of Federal Housing Administration spon- 
sored, supervised and insured mortgages. But I would go 
beyond this. I believe that it might be a very smart step for 
the savings banks to pool their large mortgage loans which 
are not insured under the Federal plan and to work out a 
mutual insurance fund of their own. Such insurance might 
be confined to mortgages of $16,000 and over to limit the 
plan to the area not covered by F. H. A., and applying to 
multiple dwelling developments not eligible for F. H. A. 
insurance by reason of lot coverage and density of occu- 
pancy. Since we share the ultimate risk of these invest- 
ments through our deposit insurance, why not deal with 
the problem at its source and pool our skill and opportu- 
nities for sound mortgage investments outside of the F. H. A. 
field? A fraction of a percentage would suffice for the in- 
surance. We should then be able to mass our resources for 
use where they will do most good, in rebuilding our cities, 
for example, and in providing needed housing facilities. I 
am taking a long view as well as a long shot. At present, 
for the nearby future, all new mortgage investments will 
be confined to defense housing. But when the emergency 
is Over we shall have an opportunity to do some construc- 
tive thinking and Heaven willing, constructive acting. For 
this purpose and to be an important constructive force we 
shall have to have a central agency that we really like to 
use and feel to be our own. I am still hopeful that Institu- 
tional Securities Corporation, rechristened, let us say, as 
Our Own Mortgage Company, will be able to rise to this 
opportunity. I can think of objections to this suggestion but 
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I can also think of benefits. We should not compete for 
mortgages and we should not deceive ourselves into the belief 
that we can out smart our fellow savings bankers. Competi- 
tion may be a good thing, but remember you can have too 
much of a good thing. At least among the savings banks, 
there should be intelligent cooperation in building up ju- 
dicious, planned, circumspect and constructive mortgage prac- 
tices, based on careful analyses and a publicly understood 
policy of lending that will at the same time safeguard the 
investment and promote a sound civic condition. Let us 
bear in mind that deterioration in our urban dwellings will 
continue at a somewhat accelerated pace during the war for 
lack of repairs and replacements. 

Now as to liquidity and convenience of payment to de- 
positors. We have already developed our central fund and 
agency facilities to make it possible under all reasonably 
likely conditions to continue our present practice of pay- 
ing on demand. 

Some of the younger generation may develop a better 
method of receiving from and getting money to our depos- 
itors. If we could persuade the commercial banks to give 
up thrift departments perhaps they could serve as well by 
cashing our checks mailed to depositors and giving depositors 
checks for cash to mail to us. Our Banking-By-Mail should 
be greatly expanded to save space and to afford greater con- 
venience to depositors. We may in future operate joint 
branches. Our present historical distribution of offices, is, 
in part at least out-moded and could well be revamped. Take 
a look at the lower East Side, for example. But I don’t 
wish to raise goose flesh. I ask only that some thought be 
given now to what may later on prove to be very desirable 
and economical. After all, we must not forget that the 
Federal government is getting into the savings business on a 
national scale and can do pretty much as it pleases. We 
cannot afford to be stuffy about girding our loins to meet 
new conditions by reducing costs and increasing our handi- 
ness. 

I would like to say a word about Life Insurance. There 
will be a steady growth in this department of our work but 
it stands to reason that with many savings banks selling 
insurance and with the limitation of the amount that may 
be bought by one person we shall not for a long while at 
least, build up a life insurance fund at all comparable to 
our savings fund. Nevertheless, this is a service that will 
continue to make friends for the savings banks and influ- 
ence many young persons to start a life insurance program 
which will lead them to the life insurance companies for 
additional amounts. We are not interested in volume of 
life insurance as much as in breadth of coverage, compatible 
with our low cost program. 

Now, since even prophecies must have a conclusion, like 
the lady Godiva at the end of her famous ride, I “come 
to my close.” 

The savings banks will only thrive as the country desires 
to be thrifty and these institutions encourage and reward 
thrift by availability, dependability and profit. The present 
need for thrift to finance the war and to thwart possibil- 
ities of inflation inherent in the great spending now needed 
to arm and to fight will demand an unprecedented cam- 
paign for thrift and will produce an unprecedented response. 
In this campaign the savings banks are beginning to take 
and will increasingly take a leading part. They will sur- 
vive the war stronger, more understood and more geared to 
a national habit than ever before provided they rise to their 
opportunities. This, I believe they will do. This, all of us 
now charged with the management of these fine old Amer- 
ican institutions pledge ourselves to see to it that they will 
do so and do handsomely. 
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